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The  president  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  submit¬ 
ted  in  December,  1908,  to  the  Congress  makes  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican  Republics  and  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  International 
Bureau.  His  language  is  so  direct  and  specific  that  it  is  reproduced 
herewith.  The  Director  earnestly  recommends  its  careful  perusal  to  all 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  developing  closer  ties  of 
commerce  and  comity  among  the  American  nations  and  the  results  being 
accomplished  by  this  institution.  The  quotation  is  as  follows; 

The  commercial  and  material  progress  of  the  20  Latin-American  Republics  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress.  No  other  section  of  the  world  has 
shown  a  greater  projiortionate  development  of  its  foreign  trade  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  none  other  has  more  sjiecial  claims  on  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  offers  to-day  probably  larger  opportunities  for  the  legitimate  expansion  of  our 
commerce  than  any  other  group  of  countries.  These  countries  will  want  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  greatly  increased  quantities,  and  we  shall  correspondingly  need  theirs.  The 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  making 
these  nations  and  their  resources  better  known  to  us,  and  in  acquainting  them  not 
only  with  us  as  a  people  and  with  our  purposes  toward  them,  but  with  what  we 
have  to  exchange  for  their  goods.  It  is  an  international  institution  supported  by 
ail  the  governments  of  the  two  Americas. 


VIEWS  OF  president-elect  TAFT  ON  LATIN  AMERICA. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  people  of  all  of  the  American  Republics 
to  read  the  statement  which  President-elect  William  H.  Taft  of  the 
United  States  has  made  regarding  the  attitude  which  his  Administration 
will  assume  toward  the  sister  Republics  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
contained  in  a  reply  which  he  kindly  made  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  is  given  below; 

Washington,  D  C., 

December  7,  1908. 

■Mv  Dear  Sir.  I  have  your  letter  of  December  4.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Root  to  the  Latin-American  Republics  and  the  other  measures  taken 
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HONORABLE  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX, 

rnitod  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  aeeepted  an  invitation  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  in  J’resident-elect  Taft’s  Cabinet. 

(Photo  by  Harris  Sc  Ewing.) 
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at  his  instance  to  cultivate  their  good  will  and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
extent  of  their  commercial  relations  with  this  country  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  of  Mr  Roosevelt. 

The  wonderful  material  growth  of  the  Republics  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  progress  they  are  making  to  a  higher  civilization  fully  justifies,  if  any  justi¬ 
fication  were  needed,  the  special  attention  given  by  our  State  Department  to  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  bond  of  union  with  our  southern  neighbors.  I  rejoice  greatly 
at  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  receive  and  reciprocate  our  advances. 

I  exjject  to  continue  the  same  policy  toward  Latin  America  thus  so  happily  entered 
on  by  Mr  Root  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  shall  count  my  Administration  fortunate 
if  further  steps  can  be  taken  and  new  measures  adopted  to  secure  a  closer  and 
mutually  more  beneficial  commercial  association  and  to  awaken  a  greater  interna¬ 
tional  sympathy  than  even  now  obtain. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  \Vm.  H.  Taft. 

Hon.  John  Barrett, 

Director  International  Hiireau  of  American  Republics, 

Washinqton,  D.  C. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  KNO.X  AS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  announcement  that  Hon.  Philander  Chase  Kno.x,  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of  America,  and  a 
resident  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
country,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  President-elect  Taft  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  new  administration,  has  been  well  received  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige,  influence,  com¬ 
merce,  and  friendship  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  lands.  The 
career  of  Senator  Knox  is  ample  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  this 
high  post.  He  has  held  many  positions  of  broad  responsibility  and  is 
recognized  everyw'here  as  an  eminent  and  learned  lawyer.  He  has  the 
temperament  and  ability  required  for  the  premier  position  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  physical  vigor  which  will  enable  him  to  stand  its  un¬ 
ceasing  labors.  While  the  prospective  Secretary  of  State  has  never  had 
occasion  to  announce  any  particular  interest  in  Latin  America,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  considers  the  sister  republics  of  the  United  States  as  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  people 
and  as  offering  unequaled  opportunities  for  the  legitimate  extension  of 
United  States  commerce.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Directory  gives  a  brief  resume  of  his  life: 

“Philander  Chase  Knox,  Republican,  of  Pittsburg,  was  born  in 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania;  graduated  at  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance, 
Ohio.  His  father  was  a  banker  in  Brownsville.  In  1872  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  H.  B.  Swope,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875 ;  was  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  west¬ 
ern  district  of  Pennsylv’ania  in  1876;  was  elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bar  Association  in  1897;  was  made  Attorney-General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  McKinley  in  1901  as  successor  to  John  William 
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Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  resigned,  and  was  sworn  into  office  April  9,  1901 ; 
was  the  choice  of  President  RoosEVELT  for  Attorney-General  in  his 
Cabinet,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  16,  1901;  resigned 
that  office  June  30,1904,  to  accept  nomination  as  United  States  Senator 
tendered  by  Governor  Pennypacker  June  10,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  and  took  his  seat  December  6;  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  in  January,  1905.  His  term  of  service  will 
expire  March  3,  1911.” 

THE  bulletin’s  .\TTENTlON  To  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Because  some  individual  issues  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  devote  more 
space  to  one  than  to  another  of  the  21  American  Republics,  a  little 
criticism  is  sometimes  expressed  by  persons  interested  in  the  countries 
which  have  the  lesser  amount  of  attention.  Such  comment  is  evidently 
made  without  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  of  this  character.  If  the  Bulletin  were  to 
contain  in  each  number  an  equal  amount  of  interesting  matter  regarding 
all  of  the  American  nations,  it  would  be  so  bulky  and  cumbersome  that 
it  would  be  practically  useless,  and  could  not  be  continued  because  of  its 
cost;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  brief  mention  of  each  country  were 
made,  so  as  to  keep  the  Bulletin  down  to  the  limits  of  space  and  cost, 
it  would  contain  so  little  of  value  concerning  each  country  that  it  soon 
would  be  considered  as  only  a  dry  index  or  catalogue.  To  make  the 
Bulletin  thoroughly  interesting  and  instructive  it  is  necessary  often¬ 
times  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  space  to  one  country;  but  if  the  12 
issues  of  the  year  will  be  carefully  reviewed  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
course  of  that  time  each  nation  has  received  its  share  of  attention.  An¬ 
other  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  w'ho  do  not  have  upon  them 
the  responsibilities  of  preparing  the  material  for  the  Bulletin.  It  is 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  material 
when  the  time  comes  for  sending  the  manuscript  to  the  printer  about 
one  country,  with  practically  nothing  concerning  another.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  with  what  is  at  hand. 

Recently  the  Bulleti.n  was  criticised  for  publishing  a  large  number  of. 
photographs  from  several  countries  and  few  from  some  others,  but  the 
persons  making  the  criticism  forgot  that  the  first  countries  mentioned 
had  provided  the  Bureau  with  an  abundance  of  photographs,  while  theirs 
had  sent  practically  none. 

Again,  it  is  natural  and  logical  that  there  will  be  a  period  in  one  country 
when  a  large  number  of  interesting  events  are  occurring,  when  in  another 
country  nothing  of  special  concern  takes  place;  and  yet  in  the  succeeding 
month  conditions  may  be  exactly  reversed.  The  casual  reader  will  pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  and  wonder  why  countries  in  which  he  is 
specially  interested  do  not  receive  more  space.  He  overlooks  the  fact 
that  verv  likelv  the  previous  issue,  or  the  one  following,  may  treat  at 
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length  the  subjects  on  which  he  seeks  knowledge.  The  best  evidence 
that  the  present  editorial  direction  of  the  Bulletin  is  successful  is  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  it  now,  from  all  over  the  world,  exceeds  the 
number  of  copies  that  can  be  printed  within  the  present  revenues  of  the 
institution.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of,  to  actually 
interested  persons,  the  major  portion  of  each  edition. 


INCREASE  OF  TR.WEL  To  LATIN  AMERICA. 

If  the  letters  of  prospectiv'e  visitors  to  Central  and  South  America  which 
the  Director  is  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
increase  in  travel  in  that  direction  over  former  years  must  be  very  large. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  that  the  major  portion  of  the  persons  making 
these  inquiries  state  that  they  have  been  prompted  to  change  their  itin¬ 
eraries  from  Europe  and  the  Orient  to  South  America  because  of  the  pro¬ 
paganda  of  the  International  Bureau.  Now  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  passenger  and  steamship  facilities  betw'een  New 
York,  in  the  United  States,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  in  South  America,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  travelers  going 
direct  than  formerly  went  by  the  way  of  Europe.  This  in  itself  proves  the 
advantage  that  would  come  to  both  North  and  South  America  if  there 
were  a  special  line  of  fast  mail,  express,  and  passenger  steamers  running 
between  the  principal  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  North 
and  South  .\merica. 


THE  DIRECTOR  HONORED  BY  ST.  LOUIS. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  occasions  in  which  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  has  been  invited  to  participate  was  the  annual  banquet, 
Saturday,  December  12,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  Latin-American  and 
Foreign  Trade  Association  of  that  city.  Over  100  representative  business 
men  of  St.  Louis  attended.  Aside  from  delivering  the  address  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  Director  was  the  recipient  of  a  certificate  of  honorary  membership 
presented  to  him  in  a  happy  speech  by  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  former 
governor  of  Missouri  and  president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
The  certificate  was  inclosed  in  a  beautiful  silver  case,  upon  which  was  this 
wording : 

Honorary  Membership 
Presented  by  the 

Latin-American  &  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  St.  Louis 
To  the  Honorable  John  Barrett 
for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  country 
in  promoting  and  cementing  the  entente  cordiale 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Dec.  12,  1908. 
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The  president  of  this  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  elected  at  this 
meeting,  was  Mr.  E.  B.  Filsinger,  who  has  recently  made  an  extended  trip 
through  the  Republics  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Latin- American  trade  matters.  The 
manager  is  Mr.  Ja.mes  ArbucklE,  who  is  known  all  through  the  Central 
West  as  one  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  developing  trade  with  our 
sister  Republics.  The  association  itself  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and 
seems  to  have  before  it  a  prosperous  future. 


I.ATIN-A.MERICAN  STUDENTS  I.N  THE  I  NITED  ST.\TES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  young  men  who  are 
coming  from  the  different  countries  of  Latin  America  to  attend  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States.  After  study  and 
experience  in  this  country  of  North  America  they  go  back  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes  having  a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
their  lives  they  will  always  exert  influence  in  favor  of  a  fair  attitude 
toward  North  America.  But  if  the  right  kind  of  sentiment  is  to  develop 
throughout  Pan-America,  each  year  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
from  the  United  States  should  proceed  to  the  principal  universities  and 
cities  of  the  nations  to  the  South  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  peoples,  government,  history,  and  resources  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
On  returning  to  the  United  States  they  will  be  in  every  case  a  nucleus 
of  a  body  of  men  who  will  appreciate  the  progress  and  development  of 
Latin  America  and  awaken  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
attainment  of  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship. 


THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Latin  America  has  distinctly  benefited  by  the  presence  and  influence 
in  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  of  Honorable  Robert 
Bacon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  given  particular 
attention  and  has  devoted  special  study  to  the  different  American 
Republics,  and,  therefore,  has  been  able  to  cooperate  with  Secretary 
Root  in  carrying  out  the  latter’s  policy  of  developing  closer  relations  of 
comity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  nations. 
-Mr.  Bacon  brought  to  the  State  Department  a  well  trained  business 
mind  and  grasp  of  detail  which  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  important  division  of  the  Government. 


FLAGS,  COATS  OF  ARMS,  AND  HOLIDAYS. 


The  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  articles,  not  only  on  the  flags  and 
coats  of  arms,  but  on  the  national  holidays  of  the  American  Republics 
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is  proving  a  popular  feature.  Large  numbers  of  requests  are  being 
received,  not  alone  from  the  United  States,  but  from  Latin  America  and 
Europe,  for  extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  color  plate  giving  the 
coats  of  arms.  The  information  in  regard  to  the  national  holidays  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  state 
that  their  pupils  are  eager  for  instruction  along  this  line,  especially  as 
they  have  never  appreciated  before  the  significance  of  the  holidays  of 
other  countries  than  their  own. 


ARGENTINE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  paramount  importance  of  agriculture  among  industries  of  Argen¬ 
tine  is  demonstrated  by  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1 908, 
in  which  exports  of  agricultural  products  figure  for  $213,465,029  in  a  total 
of  $297,546,227.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  the  remarkable  gain  of  $67,058,968  is  shown.  The  principal 
items  are  over  3,000,000  tons  of  wheat ;  more  than  i  ,000,000  tons  of  corn ; 
nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  linseed,  and  nearly  a  half  million  tons  of  oats. 
Areas  under  cultivation  in  the  leading  crops  for  1908-9  show  a  gain  of  5 
per  cent  for  wheat,  17  per  cent  for  linseed,  and  122  per  cent  for  corn. 
The  industrial  census  of  the  Republic  recently  taken  reports  10,349  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Buenos  Aires,  whose  total  capitalization  is  $266,399,363 
national  currency,  with  annual  sales  amounting  to  $534,644,925  and 
employing  118,315  workmen. 


BOLIVIAN  COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

Important  government  economic  measures  recently  enacted  in  Bolivia 
are  designed  to  further  the  delivery  of  native  products  at  Pacific  coast 
ports.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  unification  of  the  railway  systems  of 
the  Republic  may  grow  out  of  existing  conditions.  The  present  extent 
of  road  is  about  400  miles  of  main  line. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AND  OTHER  LATIN-AMERICAN  MUNICIPALITIES. 

When  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  all  over  the  world  to  municipal 
organization  and  government,  it  is  instructive  to  the  student  of  this 
subject  to  note  the  administration  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  great  capital  of 
Brazil.  This  city,  which  not  long  ago  was  regarded  as  too  tropical  and 
too  much  frequented  with  disease  to  be  a  popular  point  of  travel  and 
visit,  is  now  fast  becoming  one  of  the  so-called  show  cities  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  With  a  population  rapidly  approaching  the  million  mark, 
it  is  doing  many  things  in  municipal  progress  which  put  to  shame  repre¬ 
sentative  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  Government  of  Brazil  has 
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displayed  an  enterprise  in  improving  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  pride  in  its 
national  capital  which  could  well  be  followed  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Americans  who  have  traveled  much  in  Europe  and  who  have 
recently  toured  South  America  are  returning  with  remarkable  stories  of 
the  favorable  impressions  they  have  received  not  only  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  but  from  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  Mexico, 
San  Jose,  and  Havana,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  commissioners 
appointed  in  the  United  States  to  study  municipal  administration  would 
learn  much  to  their  advantage  by  making  a  tour  of  the  capitals  of  Latin 
America. 


honorable;  william  I.  BUCHANAN. 

Honorable  William  1.  Buchanan,  who  was  sent  to  Venezuela  in 
December  as  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  has  had  an 
interesting  career  as  a  diplomat  and  business  man.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  men  in  the  United  States  better  informed  than  he  in  regard  to 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Buchanan  first  came  into  public  notice  as  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina,  where 
he  signalized  his  administration  by  acting  as  arbitrator  in  a  difficulty 
between  Argentina  and  Chile.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  made  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 
Other  positions  he  has  held  have  been:  Delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference  in  Mexico,  in  1901-2;  first 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Panama,  in  1903;  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1906,  and  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Central  American  Peace  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  November 
and  December,  1907.  Aside  from  these  official  positions  he  has  been 
connected  with  great  business  interests  like  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  Recently  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  new  treaties  between 
Colombia  and  Panama,  and  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

SATISFACTORY  STATUS  OF  CHILEAN  REVENUES. 

Recent  reports  from  Chile  indicate  the  rapid  readjustment  of  the 
financial  status  of  the  Republic,  the  receipts  from  national  revenues 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  showing  a  satisfactory  balance  over 
expenditures.  As  the  main  source  of  customs  receipts  is  the  exports  of 
nitrate,  the  favorable  outcome  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Alejandro  Ber¬ 
trand  in  behalf  of  a  nitrate  propaganda  throughout  Europe  is  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  OF  WATERWAYS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  recent  rivers  and  harbors  congress  which  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  improvement  of  its  waterways,  both  those  of  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  one  of  the  principal  addresses  was  delivered  by  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  who  described  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  for  the  betterment  of  harbors  and  rivers  in  his  country. 
The  large  number  of  delegates  pre.sent  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Nabuco,  and 
felt  that  the  example  of  the  sister  Republic  of  Brazil  was  a  particular 
incentive  for  the  United  States  to  do  more  for  the  development  of  its 
means  of  water  navigation. 

Only  those  people  who  have  studied  the  map  carefully  appreciate  the 
vast  extent  of  coast  line  possessed  by  this  South  American  country.  On 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  has  nearly  as  many  miles  of  coast  as  has  the  United 
States  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  while  the  great  volume  of 
water  in  the  Amazon  River  and  its  depth  make  it  almost  equivalent  to 
an  inland  sea.  Not  only  Brazil,  but  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Peru  are  devoting  much  attention  to  the  deepening  and  improvement 
of  their  rivers  and  harbors  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  largest  ships  plying  between  their  ports  and  those  of  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRAZILIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  having  long  been  preeminent  as  a  rubber 
producer,  has  now  decided  to  inaugurate  local  industrial  application 
of  the  raw  material.  To  aid  this  purpose  a  bill  was  recently  introduced 
into  the  National  Congress  which  exempts  from  import  dues  for  three 
years  all  material  and  machinery  required  for  the  establishment  of 
rubber  factories.  It  is  also  proposed  to  introduce  the  latest  modern 
methods  in  agricultural  development,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  through 
the  agency  of  a  syndicate  charged  with  the  work,  a  permanent  exhi¬ 
bition  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  is  to  be  installed  in  Para 
in  June,  1909.  That  greater  attention  is  being  given  to  pastoral  pur¬ 
suits  is  indicated  in  a  lengthy  report  submitted  by  the  United  States 
consulate  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  excerpts  are  published  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

DOMINICAN  development. 

The  Dominican  Government  not  only  is  formulating  extensive  irri¬ 
gation  plans  for  the  adequate  cultivation  of  its  land  areas  but  has 
under  consideration  the  construction  of  such  railways  as  will  place  the 
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products  of  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast.  Special  funds 
from  government  revenues  are  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The 
recent  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  is  an  earnest  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  given  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  higher  education. 


WORK  OF  HENRY  MKIGGS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Continuing  the  story  of  North  American  captains  of  industry  in  Latin 
America,  there  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  sketch  of  Henry 
Meiggs.  Had  he  done  in  the  United  States  as  much  as  he  accomplished 
in  South  America  his  name  would  be  familiar  to  every  man  who  acquaints 
himself  with  the  material  development  of  the  country.  A  leading 
characteristic  of  ^Ieiggs  was  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  courage. 
'I'his  was  supported  by  a  profound  confidence  in  the  future  of  South 
America  and  a  knowledge  of  its  sjilendid  resources. 


petroleum  in  PERU. 

The  industrial  application  of  petroleum  as  fuel  for  railroads  renders  of 
peculiar  interest  the  report  of  the  Society  of  Mining  Engineers  of  Peru 
concerning  the  petroleum  belt  of  that  country.  While  not  exploited  to 
the  extent  commensurate  with  their  possibilities,  the  wells  are  yielding 
in  commercial  quantities  a  steady  Ilow  of  crude  oil. 


ECUADOR  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Ecuador’s  Government  is  keenly  aware  of  the  effect  upon  the  economic 
future  of  the  Republic  to  be  brought  about  by  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  in  a  recent  message  of  the  President  to  the  National 
Congress,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  by  United  States  Minister  Williams  C.  Fo.x,  it 
is  urged  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  for  the  proper  sanitation  of 
Ecuadoran  ports  to  meet  future  trade  requirements.  The  chairman  of 
the  sanitation  commission  is  Dr.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  of  the  Marine- Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States,  who  has  presented  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  requirements  to  be  met.  Rail  and  tramway  contracts  in 
various  cities  of  the  Republic  augur  well  for  municipal  development. 


A  NEW  international  STRUCTURE. 


The  ground  plan  and  front  elevation  of  the  new  home  for  the  Central- 
American  Court  of  Justice  in  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  are  reproduced  in 
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this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  $750,000  for  the  new  building  of  the  International 
Union,  provided  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  thisCentral- 
American  palace  of  justice.  It  will  serve  as  the  home  for  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  that  has  been  organized  by  international 
action  during  the  past  century.  All  the  world  is  watching  the  work  of 
the  Central -American  Court  of  Justice,  and  if  it  accomplishes  w’hat  is 
hoped  by  the  countries  which  were  represented  at  the  Central-American 
Peace  Conference  in  Washington  in  November  and  December,  1907,  it 
will  mark  the  most  forward  stcji  toward  international  arbitration  that 
has  been  taken  in  modern  times. 


THE  INTERESTING  STORY  OE  TOBACCO. 

The  series  of  articles  which  are  being  published  in  the  Bulletin  on 
the  great  natural  products  of  Latin  America  are  being  widely  read  and 
copied,  and  hence  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  doing  much  good  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  people  of  other  countries  concerning  the  possibilities  of  Latin 
America.  The  stories  of  cacao  and  coffee  opened  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  people  who  have  never  understood  exactly  how  these  products  were 
growm  and  distributed.  In  this  issue  is  taken  up  the  topic  of  tobacco, 
which  perhaps  appeals  to  a  larger  percentage  of  people  than  any  other 
because  of  the  general  use  of  this  plant.  It  is  entirely  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  article  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  but  some  facts 
and  data  not  generally  known  are  presented  in  a  way  to  make  the  article 
worth  reading. 


MEXICAN  CO.M.MERCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Figures  of  Mexican  commerce  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9,  while 
showing  a  decline  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  still  leave  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  In  the  total 
of  $43,000,000  gold,  exports  figured  for  nearly  $26,000,000,  as  against 
$17,000,000  for  imports,  whereas  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
the  trade  balance  was  about  $2,000,000.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wheat,  necessitated  by  the  shortage  of  that  cereal,  will  greatly  augment 
imports  of  that  staple  in  the  immediate  future,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  within  the  country  will  cause  a  decline  in 
receipts  from  abroad.  The  operations  of  the  railroad  merger  have  been 
favorably  reported  upon  by  Minister  Limantour,  and  the  opening  of  the 
line  from  Manzanillo  to  the  interior,  scheduled  for  December  12,  will 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  Pacific  coast  trade,  for  which  several 
steamship  companies  have  made  preparations,  with  services  as  far  north 
as  Puget  Sound.  The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  mining  question 


.  Benjamin  F.  Zeledon,  Nicaragua.  Dr.  Carlos  Guillen,  Salvador,  Treasurer.  Dr.  Manuel  F.  Barahona,  Honduras. 
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will  give  an  impetus  to  this  branch  of  development,  in  connection  with 
which  publicity  is  given  in  this  issue  to  the  report  on  zinc  production  in 
Chihuahua  by  United  States  Consul  Martin. 


AX  EXPRESSION'  OF  HRAZIEIAN  APPRECIATION. 

The  ambassador  from  Brazil  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Joaquim 
N.\buco,  has  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  an  appreciative  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Brazilian  delegate  to  the  Sixteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  Lau¬ 
rence  Baeta-Neves,  in  regard  to  the  reception  he  received  while  in  the 
United  States.  The  trip  through  the  Pecos  V^alley,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
study  of  irrigation  in  that  section  are  stated  to  have  been  productive  of 
much  valuable  information,  which  may  be  profitable  in  developing  the 
semiarid  lands  of  northern  Brazil.  Apart  from  the  professional  courte¬ 
sies  extended  him,  Mr.  Baeta-Neves  specifically  acknowledges  the  many 
personal  attentions  shown  him  and  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Nabuco: 

For  the  interest  which  our  Republic  is  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the  jteople  of  ^  th 
America,  we  Brazilians  are  greatly  indebted  to  yourself,  who  have  ever  b^  •;he 
indefatigable  apostle  of  the  closer  union  of  the  two  great  Republics  of  the  nortl.and 
south. 

A  TAEK  ox  BRAZIL  BEFORE  .\  BOYS’  SCHOOL. 

As  illustrating  the  interest  which  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  are  now  showing  in  the  republics  of  Latin 
America,  the  Bulletin  records  that  an  invitation  was  extended  by  Peddie 
Institution,  located  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  Major  Kerbey,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau,  to  deliver  an  address  on  Brazil.  Major  Kerbey  spoke 
to  the  boys  attending  this  school  last  December,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his 
talk  awakened  a  new  interest  among  the  students  in  the  Southern  na¬ 
tions.  This  institution,  like  many  others  in  the  United  States,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  attract  Latin  American  students  to  the  United  States,  and 
at  present  has  several  boys  from  that  part  of  the  world  on  its  rolls. 


fi.  WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES^ 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  banking  system  of  Mexico  is  made 
by  Charles  A.  Coxaxt  for  the  December,  1008,  number  of  The 
Bankers'  Magazine,"  the  statement  being  made  that  ‘'the  Mexican 
(lovernment  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt,  both  in  banking  and  in 
coinage,  constructive  policies  dili'ering  in  some  respects  from  those 
of  most  other  nations,  but  based  upon  careful  study  of  general  eco¬ 
nomic  i)rinciples  as  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Ileimblic."  Under  President  Diaz,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Sehor  J.  Y.  Limaxtoi  r,  brought  uniformity  into  the  banking  organ¬ 
ism  of  Mexico  by  the  law  of  March  19,  1897,  the  aim  of  Avhich  policy 
was  to  make  of  Mexico  a  modern  commercial  state.  The  banks  were 
required  to  maintain  actual  cash  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  and 
the  minimum  cajiital  of  a  bank  of  issue  was  fixed  at  $*250,000  gold. 
The  work  of  the  International  Exchange  Commission  resulted  in  the 
ai  'ption  of  the  gold  standard  in  December,  1901,  and  by  June  30, 
19  j’J-’gold  had  become  the  jiredominant  element  in  Mexican  bank  re¬ 
serves^  while  silver  had  fallen  to  a  purely  subordinate  position.  The 
total  resources  of  ^Mexican  banks  of  issue  on  that  date  were  $013,- 
311,843,  the  increase  in  capital  as  comjjared  with  the  same  date  ten 
years  previous  being  fourfold;  of  notes,  nearly  twofold;  of  metallic 
reserve,  nearly  twofold,  and  of  current  accounts,  sixfold. 


A  trip  over  the  southern  campos  of  Brazil  is  charmingly  described 
by  Robert  DeC.  AVard,  Harvard  I^niversity,  for  the  November 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.”  This  journey, 
which  occupied  a  week  in  passing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Ponta 
Grossa,  with  stops  of  thirty-six  hours  in  Sao  Paulo  and  in  Faxina, 
was  made  in  part  over  the  Central  Railway,  a  road  owned  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  forming  a  portion  of  one  of  the  largest 
systems  in  the  Republic.  From  Sao  Paulo  the  Sorocabana  road  car¬ 
ried  the  traveler  to  Itarare,  from  which  point  connection  was  made 
with  Rio  Grande  Railways  by  means  of  one  of  the  typical  trolleys 
of  the  country.  The  wide  stretches  of  campos,  qualified  for  both 
agricultural  and  pastoral  production,  are  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment  and  prophecy  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  South  American 
growth  and  development,  induced  by  the  width  of  horizon  offered 
in  journeying  across  them.  The  efforts  being  made  to  establish 
adequate  rail  connection  between  the  points  visited  are  an  earnest  of 
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the  wonderful  future  of  these  regions,  which  only  need  an  influx  of 
population  to  be  transformed  into  pastures  and  farms  of  incalculable 
value.  The  same  “  Bulletin  ”  notes  the  Manabi  antiquities  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  as  of  arclueological  value. 


Under  the  title  La  Naranja  y  su  Indi/stna,  in  the  Spanish  edition 
of  “The  Scientific  American”  for  December,  1008,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  culture  in  (''alifornia  of 
the  “  navel  ”  orange,  or  Xaranja  de  Bahia,  as  it  is  called  in  its  Bra¬ 
zilian  home.  The  intrixluction  of  the  variety  of  orange  in  the  early 
seventies  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry  in  the  State,  and  the  two  trees  originally  planted 
are  objects  of  interest — one  in  the  city  of  Riverside,  at  the  entrance 
of  ^lagnolia  avenue,  and  the  other  in  the  patio  of  Mission  Inn,  hav¬ 
ing  been  transjilanted  with  the  assistance  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
May,  1903.  The  citrus  industry  of  California  has  showm  steady  de¬ 
velopment  from  1880,  when  it  first  assumed  inqiortance,  until  the 
present  time.  In  1880  the  yearly  dispatch  of  fruit  required  1,000 
railroad  cars,  each  of  which  contained  300  boxes.  Between  1890  and 
189.-)  from  4,000  to  7,000  carloads  were  shipped,  and  from  1900  to 
1907  the  movement  of  the  crop  required  from  25,000  to  32,000  cars 
annually,  the  number  of  boxes  being  from  0,000,000  to  11,000,000, 
with  a  monetary  value  of  $25,000,000  to  $32,000,000.  The  paper  in 
reference  is  a  translation  of  Bulletin  123  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricidture,  by  G.  II.  Powell. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  opportunities  in  Latin  America  to 
be  contributed  to  “  The  Independent  ”  by  John  Barrett,  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  .Vmerican  Republics,  appears  in  the 
issue  of  that  magazine  for  December  3,  1908.  Brazil,  and  its  won¬ 
derful  possibilities  as  a  source  of  the  world’s  food  supply,  is  con¬ 
sidered.  Apart  from  the  exports  of  coffee,  valued  at  $142,000,000; 
of  rubber,  $70,000,000;  and  cacao,  worth  $10,000,000,  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  Republic  grow  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  greatly  in  excess 
of  native  requirements,  while  market  vegetables  and  fruits  of  unsur¬ 
passed  flavor  in  gi’eat  abundance  may  be  claased  among  the  export¬ 
able  products  of  the  future.  Cabinet  and  dyewoods  abound  in  the 
Amazon  forests,  while  the  water  power  of  the  country  is  well  termed 
enormous.  It  is  with  the  jmrpose  of  stimulating  the  development 
of  national  and  international  interest  in  these  marvelous  resources 
that  the  paper  referred  to  is  written,  and  to  initiate  an  active  prop¬ 
aganda  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  adequately  enter  the 
commercial  field  described. 
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In  its  issue  for  October,  15)08,  No.  10,  Year  XXV,  the  “Hole- 
thi  tie  la  Sociedad  de  Fomento  FahriV’  (Santiago,  Chile),  publishes 
an  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  FahHl 
(Manufacturers’  Association)  during  twenty-five  years.  This  organ¬ 
ization  came  into  being  in  October,  1883,  as  the  result  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  then  ^linister  of  the  Treasury,  Don  Pedro  Lucio 
CuADRA,  proffering  his  cooperation  in  the  establishing  of  a  corporate 
body  charged  with  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
Keiniblic.  From  its  first  years,  the  association  has  given  attention 
to  industrial  teaching,  and  many  schools  of  importance  in  arts  and 
crafts  have  been  established  throughout  the  countiy.  It  has  aided 
in  encouraging  efficient  immigration  and  has  been  foremost  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  carrying  to  a  successful  termination  numerous  expositions 
of  both  national  and  international  products.  It  has  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  effecting  tariff  modifications  for  the  general  welfare,  and  is  in 
every  way  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  promotion  of  Chilean  enter¬ 
prises. 


“  The  Mining  Journal  ’’  of  recent  issues,  July  to  November,  1908, 
publishes  under  the  caption  “  Twenty-five  Years  of  Mining  ”  a  retro¬ 
spective  review,  1880-1904,  of  mining  companies  registered  in  Great 
Britain,  with  notes  and  comments  and  the  names  and  capital  of  the 
principal  registi’ations.  The  number  for  November  28  covers  the 
field  of  ^lexico  and  Central  America,  the  capital  invested  in  the  for¬ 
mer  being  given  as  £30,000,478,  and  in  the  latter  £5,204,550,  while  the 
number  of  companies  is  stated  as  184  and  41,  respectively.  The  next 
paper  will  cover  the  South  American  division  of  British  mining 
investments. 

In  the  same  journal  the  petroleum-bearing  zone  of  Northern  Peru 
is  described,  special  abstracts  being  made  by  F.  V.  Masters  from  the 
‘‘'Bolet'm  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Peru'''  of  which  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  has  availed  itself  in  2irepai’ing  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject. 


“The  American  Fertilizer”  for  November,  1908,  reproduces  the 
report  of  United  States  Consul  Rea  Hanna,  Iquique,  Chile,  on  the 
nitrate  fields  of  the  Reiiublic,  which  gives  the  total  available  and 
Avorkable  quantity  of  nitrate  in  the  various  producing  provinces  as 
4,843,000  Spanish  quintals  (lOl.Gl  jiounds).  Extraction  processes 
are  stated  to  have  been  severely  criticised,  and  serious  study  is  being 
made  of  better  methods. 

In  the  same  number  is  the  conclusion  of  the  jiaper  by  Roberto  E. 
Coker,  of  Lima,  Peru,  on  the  conservation  of  guano,  a  system  of 
rotation  being  proposed  whereby  the  islands  on  which  the  product  is 
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found  will  be  divided  into  two  groups  and  exploited  alternately.  The 
establishment  of  a  closed  season  for  five  months  each  year  has  proven 
a  wise  measure,  but  is  not  regarded  as  conducive  to  the  best  results. 


“  The  New  Dominican  Ib'public  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  “  Dun's  lieview  for  December.  11)08,  by  Charles  T.  !Mason. 
Tril)ute  is  paid  to  the  progressive  s})irit  animating  President  Caceres 
in  all  his  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  counti’v  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  hi'^toric  value  of  the  llepublic  is  demonstrated.  Irrigation 
is  described  as  an  imiiortant  feature  in  general  development,  whereby 
a  large  district  adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  is 
being  reclaimed.  Sugar,  bananas,  and  tobacco  are  among  the  prod¬ 
ucts  grown  in  exportable  quantities,  while  the  growing  of  cacao  is 
receiving  added  attention.  The  large  timber  lands  of  the  Republic 
are  awaiting  intelligent  exj)loitation.  and  aliundant  water  power 
offers  opportunities  for  manufacturing  enterprises. 


No.  3345  of  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Ijabor  of  the  United  States  contains  the  report 
made  by  Consul  (ieorue  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  regard 
to  the  exposition  of  national  products  held  in  that  city  during  the 
summer  of  1008.  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  the  displays  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  formed  probably  the  greatest  iioint  of  interest,  the 
chief  element  being  contributed  by  the  cotton  factories.  These  fac¬ 
tories  constitute  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  and  output  of  all 
native  industries,  and  many  attractive  exhibits  of  cottons,  silks,  and 
woolens  were  made.  Another  section  of  interest  was  that  devoted  to 
the  exhibit  of  United  States  machinery,  both  manufacturing  and 
agricultural,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  trade  development  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries  will  result  from  the  exposition. 


“The  Outing  Magazine”  for  December  contains  an  account  of  what 
the  writer,  W.  T.  IR  rres,  declares  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing  trip  of  his  life  over  the  river  courses  of  Peru.  The  rendezvous 
for  the  adventuring  party  was  the  Inambari  River,  reached  after  a 
railway  trip  from  the  Pacific  port  of  Mollendo  to  Tirapata,  a  distance 
of  350  miles,  thence  150  miles  by  mule  back  over  the  last  great  ranges 
of  the  Andes  and  the  Aricoma  Pass,  followed  by  a  rapid  descent  of 
15,000  feet  to  the  Inambari  Basin.  Subsequent  journeyings  down  the 
Huacamayo,  the  Tavora,  the  Tambopata,  and  the  Madre  di  Dios  rivers 
are  described,  the  article  being  illustrated  by  photographs  of  locali¬ 
ties  and  inhabitants  of  the  region  traversed. 
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‘‘  The  Bankers’  Magazine  ”  for  November  comprises,  in  its  section 
devoted  to  Latin  America,  articles  covering  the  following  subjects: 
Commercial  paper  in  Mexican  banks;  what  South  America  offers  us 
(the  United  States)  ;  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  an  appreciation 
of  the  latter  country  by  ^linister  Limantotr;  our  trade  with  Mexico; 
Agricultural  bank  in  Brazil;  six  ^[exican  credit  institutions;  Ilarri- 
man  plans  in  ^Mexico;  Mexico’s  irrigation  plan;  foreign  capital  in 
Mexico;  Mexican  credits;  Brazilian  monetary  circulation;  National 
Bailroad  of  Mexico;  promoting  trade  with  Latin  America,  and  notes 
of  general  importance  and  int(‘rest. 


The  Pacific  islands  form  the  subject  of  the  eighth  paper  on  “  Coffee 
Culture  and  Preparation,”  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  “Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,”  and  in  the  December  number  L.  Uidiax 
gives  first  place  to  Hawaii  in  considering  their  relative  productive 
capacity.  The  vearly  production  ranges  from  25,000  to  33,000  bags, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  over  250,000  acres  of  fair  coffee 
land  available.  Of  less  desirable  sections  there  are  about  200,000 
acres,  so  that  the  possible  output  of  the  Hawaiian  group  is  estimated 
at  about  170,000  tons,  valued  at  approximately  $35,000,000.  The 
possibilities  of  (iuam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  French  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Samoa  group,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  are  also  reported  on. 


Editorial  comment  in  the  numbers  of  ‘“Collier’s”  (New  York),  for 
November  21  and  28,  deals  with  possibilities  for  American  capital 
in  Latin  America  and  the  festivals  of  Minerva  in  Guatemala,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  latter  subject  is  also  extensively  reported  on  in  the 
December  issue  of  “  Industria  ”  (London) .  The  inauguration  of  these 
fetes  at  the  close  of  the  Guatemalan  school  year  in  October  is  one 
of  the  means  adopted  by  the  Government  to  create  a  popular  interest 
throughout  the  Republic  in  the  cause  of  education. 


Publication  is  made  in  ‘‘The  Publishers’  Weekly”  (New  York), 
for  November  21, 1908,  of  the  Pan-American  copyright  convention  as 
signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1902,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  January  31,  1908,  and  by  the  President  on  March 
16, 1908.  Although  the  convention  signed  at  Rio  de  Janerio  in  August, 
1906,  provides  by  its  tenth  article  that  “the  provisions  contained  in 
the  treaties  of  Mexico  of  January  27,  1902,  shall  be  considered  as  re¬ 
placed  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention,”  the  third,  or 
Rio  convention,  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  still  inoperative,  so  far  as  concerns  the  United  States. 
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Published  in  p]!  Paso,  Texas,  the  Re rist a  IJmtrada^^'’  under  the 
direction  of  Senor  Don  Camilo  Padilla,  is  a  monthly  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  industry,  commerce,  literature,  and  art.  It  has  circulation  in 
^•arious  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  in  the  statement  made  by  its 
editor  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  is  designed 
to  aid  in  establishing  better  commercial  and  social  relations  between 
the  countries  covered.  Typographically  it  is  excellently  gotten  up, 
and  as  an  enterprise  it  is  worthy  of  coojieration  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  generally. 


In  continuing  its  re2iort  on  “The  Coffee  Industry  of  Spanish 
America,”  the  “  Sjiice  Mill  ”  for  December,  1908,  covers  the  iiroduction 
and  jiossibilities  of  Salvador.  The  jiresent  outiDut  of  the  Republic 
is  given  as  about  500,000  bags,  and,  as  the  land  available  for  coffee 
2)lanting  is  limited,  this  quantity  is  jirobably  the  maximum  yield  for 
many  years.  The  Santa  Ana  region  is  most  favorable  for  the  culture, 
and  cultivation  and  dressing  processes  have  made  notable  jirogress 
in  recent  years. 


The  “  Pan-American  iMagazine,”  with  its  issue  for  November,  1908, 
begins  its  seventh  volume  and  is  rejilete  with  its  usual  collection  of 
information  of  value  to  Mexican  trade  and  industries.  The  initial 
article  is  devoted  to  Guanajuato,  the  great  mining  State  of  Mexico, 
while  other  jiapers  descrilie  the  charms  of  Cuernavaca,  the  future  of 
the  Tehuanteiiec  Railroad,  the  forests  of  Guerrero,  and  other  centers 
of  interest,  while  a  siiecially  illustrated  section  is  devoted  to  the 
musicians  of  the  capital. 


To  the  Christmas  number  of  “  Harper’s  Magazine  ”  Thomas  A. 
Janvier  contributes  another  paper  on  Mexican  folk-lore.  Some  of 
the  legends  of  the  city  of  Mexico  as  current  universally  among  the 
common  iieojde  are  narrated  with  the  well-known  skill  of  the  writer. 
The  stories  of  the  living  specter  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  and  of  the 
burned  woman  commemorated  in  the  naming  of  the  Calle  de  la  Que- 
mada  are  told.  Similar  legends  have  lieen  published  in  previous 
numbers  of  this  magazine. 


In  “Za  Emennnza  Xoi'inaV  (^Mexico)  for  Sei^tember,  1908,  is  a 
series  of  jiapers  treating  of  instruction  in  other  lands,  the  republics 
of  Chile,  the  Argentine,  Paraguay,  Salvador,  Haiti,  and  Uruguay 
being  covered  by  notes  showing  the  numlier  of  pupils,  the  various 
educational  institutions,  and  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  respective 
governments  to  facilitate  progress  in  scientific  and  professional  lines. 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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The  Outlook  ”  for  Deeeiuber  12,  1008.  contains  a  critical  analysis 
of  PoRFiRio  Diaz  and  Mexico  in  1008,  based  upon  the  book  by 
Kafael  i)e  Zayas  Enriqi’ez  and  translated  b}^  T,  Quincy  Browne, 
jr.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Xew  York.  Tribute  is  paid  to  the  high  char¬ 
acter  of  the  services  rendered  his  country  by  President  Diaz,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  year  1000  will  be  of  epoch-making 
iniiiortance  across  the  Rio  Grande. 


With  its  issue  for  July,  1008,  the  Rerhta  Unirersifana,'’’  organ 
of  the  Universit}’^  of  San  ^Marcos,  at  Lima,  enters  upon  its  third 
year.  The  publication,  of  which  numbers  from  July  to  October,  in¬ 
clusive,  have  been  I’eceived  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  scientific  and  literary.  As  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  culture  of  Latin  America,  this  University  Review 
is  of  great  value. 


Xo.  3270  of  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  of  the  Dejiartment  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  publishes  reports  from 
various  South  American  countries  concerning  the  trade  in  books. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
are  covered  by  the  consular  officers  stationed  in  the  republics. 


“The  Xational  Druggist”  for  Xovember,  1908,  announces  the 
approaching  publication  of  a  Spanish  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopreia  for  the  benefit  of  Spanish-speaking  pharmacists  in 
the  colonies  and  those  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Spanish  America  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  index  is  being  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Diaz,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Havana,  Cuba. 


“  Modern  Miller  ”  for  December  12,  1908,  comments  on  that  section 
of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  in  which  it  is  stateil  that  the  paramount  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  increase  of  trade  between  the  Americas  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  adequate  steamship  service. 


With  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  literature  in  Spanish, 
the  “  South  American  Journal,”  of  London,  is  imblishing  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  its  editions  in  that  language.  The  subjects  covered  include 
trade,  industries,  and  economic  questions  adequately  discussed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


From  (iuatemala  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  received  an 
attractive  pamiihlet,  ‘‘‘'La  Since  rid  ad,''  setting  forth  the  values  at¬ 
tached  to  education  in  the  Republic  and  dedicated  to  the  youth  of 
the  country  participating  in  the  October  festival  of  ^linerva. 


Under  the  title  “America  for  the  Americans,”  Thomas  IIanly  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  “Van  Xorden  Magazine"  for  December.  1008,  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics. 


In  its  consideration  of  agricultural  jiroducts  the  November,  1008, 
issue  of  “  Tropical  Life  ”  reports  on  the  future  of  guayule  and  the 
Brazilian  cacao  output,  in  general  terms. 


The  Ar<;eiitine  Ivepuhlic  has  202  merchant  vessels  Avith  an  a<;gre- 
gate  of  l.')0,000  tons. 

C'hile’s  merchant  fle(*t  consists  of  153  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of 
158,000  tons. 

The  estimated  output  of  sugai-  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
season  of  11)08  is  al)out  101.000  tons. 

Brazil's  merchant  fleet  comprises  380)  vessels,  of  over  100  tons 
l)urthen,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  230,340  tons. 

There  are  5,107  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  in  Bolivia,  and  152 
telegraph  offices,  or  an  office  for  every  33  kilometers  of  line. 

A  (lerinan  company  has  been  authorized  to  lay  and  operate  a  sub¬ 
marine  telegraph  cable  between  the  Brazilian  coast  and  the  island  of 
Teller  iffe. 

The  (Government  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  the  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Montevideo  to  issue  a  new  series  of  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  has  ratified  the  agreements  signed  at  Rome 
authorizing  the  establishment  at  Paris  of  a  jmblic  health  department 
and  an  international  agricultural  institute. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  for  the  .sea.son  ending 
August  31,  1008,  amounted  to  1,170,805)  bags,  against  1,478,4(52  bags 
in  1007,  or  a  decrease  of  307,503  bags.  The  state  government  has 
suspended  temporarily  the  surtax  imposed  on  sugar  exports. 

The  coffee  planters  of  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  considering  holding  a  congress  in  January,  1000, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  re¬ 
spective  States  in  order  to  solve  the  coffee  crisi.s. 

"Work  has  been  begun  on  the  mercury  mine  recently  discovered  in 
the  State  of  Minas  (Geraes.  The  mine  is  located  near  Tripuhy  station 
of  the  Oiiro  Preto  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Central  Railroad.  Brazil 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the  world  pos.sessing  mines  of  this  use¬ 
ful  mineral. 

The  messages  forwarded  in  Bolivia  in  1000  by  telegraph  aggre¬ 
gated  1,281,010  words,  and  those  received  1,302,034  words,  while 
in  1007  the  numl)c>r  of  words  transmitted  was  4,038,552,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  received  4.827,040.  During  the  first  (piarter  of  1008  the  figures 
were  1,313,551  and  1.301,300  words,  respectively. 
or.857— Hull.  1—0!) - 3 
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The  steaiiKship  Goijaz^  which  sailed  from  New  York,  December  6, 
1908,  for  Belem  (Bara)  and  points  on  the  Amazon  Biver.  Brazil,  car¬ 
ried  about  GO  Americans  who  go  there  in  the  expectation  of  hnding 
employment  in  the  construction  of  the  IMamore-lMadeira  Railway. 

The  girasol  or  sunflower  opal  is  found  in  abundance  in  ?iIexico, 
the  best  stones  being  obtained  from  the  State  of  Queretai'o,  about  100 
miles  northwest  of  the  capital  city.  These  opals  are  noted  for  their 
variety  and  brilliancj'  of  hue  and  the  delicacj"  of  their  coloring,  em¬ 
bracing  a  wide  range  and  combination  of  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red¬ 
dish  tints. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  shows  a  total  of 
about  $18,o20,000,  American  gold,  invested  in  the  Republics  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  Panama  on 
September  30,  1907.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $3,000,000  was  in  rail¬ 
roads.  About  four-ninths  of  the  total  is  in  Costa  Rica,  one-third  in 
Cuba,  one-sixth  in  Panama,  and  the  balance  in  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  railways  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  although  owned  and 
operated  by  private  companies,  are  effectively  controlled  by  the  rail¬ 
way  department  of  the  Government,  so  much  so  that  they  can  not 
alter  their  rates  of  transportation  or  time  tables,  or  make  any  other 
change  or  alteration,  without  the  approval  of  that  department.  They 
are,  likewise,  obliged  to  submit  their  balance  sheets  and  such  statisti¬ 
cal  data  as  may  be  reijuired,  for  inspection. 

A  novel  experiment  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  price  of 
meat  and  other  foodstuffs  has  been  tried  by  the  municipality  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  has  proved  entirely  successful.  A  number  of  open 
markets  was  established  in  different  public  squares,  where  meat  and 
groceries  were  sold  at  a  little  above  cost  prices.  This  brought  the 
butchers  and  grocers  to  terms  and  they  agreed  to  submit  their  selling 
prices  to  the  municipality  from  time  to  time,  and  allow  it  to  exercise 
control  over  them. 

A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  iliss  Annie  S.  Peck  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  (lovernment  as  a  testimonial  of  the  value  attached  by  Peru  to 
her  remarkable  ascent  of  Mount  Huascaran  in  the  summer  of  1908. 
The  legend  on  the  medal,  as  prescribed  by  presidential  decree,  em¬ 
braces,  on  the  obverse,  the  Avords  “  Mount  Huascaran — 24,000  feet 
and  on  the  reverse,  “  The  Government  of  Peru  to  Ana  S.  Peck — First 
on  the  summit  of  Huascaran.’’  Tribute  is  paid  to  such  explorations 
of  national  territory  and  to  the  important  geographical  and  indus¬ 
trial  data  obtained  thereby. 


'  Tni5  MDM1  MB%'\MtRICM  HI5T0Kf 


Jainiaiy  1,  ir».‘!2. — Martin  Affonso  di;  Souza  entereHl  tho  bay  on  which  is  sitn- 
atcHl  the  present  capitai  of  Itrazii,  and,  helieving  it  to  he  a 
river,  named  it  Itio  ile  Janeiro  (liiver  of  January). 

1504.  — Haiti  renounced  ailesiance  to  France. 

1505.  — The  United  States  aholislunl  tlie  importation  of  slaves. 

1S17. — Gen.  Simon  Hoi.ivau  returned  to  Venezueia  from  aliroad  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  America. 

ISIS. — t'hile  dwlared  her  independence  from  Spain. 

1825. — First  Constitutional  Congress  of  Mexico  convened  in  the  t'ity 
of  Mexico. 

Great  liritain  recojinizi'd  the  independence  of  the  new  Ue- 
pul)lics  of  South  America. 

1803. — Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  issuetl. 

1874. — First  iocomotive  arrived  at  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  over  the  new 
line  crossinj;  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  14,600  feet. 

1S!)0. — Aiipointment  of  United  States  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Venezuelan-Krltish  Guiana  boundary  dispute. 

l.S!)9. — The  last  Siianish  troops  in  Cuba  sailed  for  Spain. 

January  2, 18.50. — Treaty  of  amity,  navlKation,  and  commerce  betwetm  Salvador 
and  the  Ignited  States  sipned. 

ISiiO. — First  I*iin-American  Conference,  convened  in  IVashington, 
indorses  a  I*an-American  railway  project. 

January  3. 1530. — Spanish  Explorer  Salcedo  died  at  Trujillo,  Honduras. 

1777. — General  Washington  defeated  the  British  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

1847. — The  indeiiendence  of  Argentina  recognized  by  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

January  4. 1403. — Columbl's  sailed  from  Hispaniola  (Dominican  Republic)  and 
Haiti  for  Sitain,  returning  from  his  first  voyage. 

January  0, 1503. — Columbus,  on  his  last  voyage,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Marla  de  Belen  River,  Panama. 

1789. — Birth  of  Col.  Manuel  Medina,  famous  Argentine  patriot,  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

ISIM). — Battle  of  TIaxiaco,  Mexico,  with  the  patriot  army  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz. 

January  7, 1.530. — Francisco  Pizarro  sailtHl  from  Spain  on  his  third  and  last 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

January  8, 1700. — The  Falkland  Islands  transferred  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  by  right  of  conquest,  from  Spain. 

1815. — The  British  Army  repulsed  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson’s  army 
at  New  Drieans,  United  States. 

1S47. — The  treaty  of  claims  promulgated  between  Peru  and  the 
United  States. 

January  9, 1788. — .TuliAn  Baltasar  Alvarez,  jurist  and  patriot,  born  In 
Buenos  Aires. 

1793. — First  balloon  ascension  in  America,  by  Francois  Blanchard, 
at  Philadelidiia,  Pa.,  was  witnessed  by  President  Wash¬ 
ington. 

1823. — Francisco  Bilbao,  philosopher  and  writer,  was  born  in  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile. 
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.Ijinimry  1(».  ISBIi. — l-'roiK-h  wnuulroii  iMUiilianRMl  Afnpulco.  Mexico. 

.Iniinnry  11.  ls(!1. — Hk.nito  .Ii'akkz  enft'rtHl  tlie  (Mty  of  Mexico  at  tiie  head  of 
tlie  patriot  army. 

•Ta unary  12.  liliKt. — Fkk.xamk)  dk  Maoai.i.axks.  sailing  under  tlie  flafi  of  Spain. 

entered  tlie  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  si'arcli  of  a  jiassafie  to  tlie 
East  Indies. 

1S22. — <Jen.  Sax  Maktix,  in  I.iiiia,  Pern,  fonndwl  tlie  Order  of  the 
Sun,  to  he  liestowiHl  on  lieroes  of  the  cause  for  American 
lilierty. 

lS(h>. — Treat.v  of  claims  concluded  Between  Peru  and  tlie  UnltHl 
States. 

.Tannar.v  1.3, 1S07. — Sir  Home  Popham  sailed  for  Eiifrland  after  an  nnsuccessfnl 
attempt  to  compier  P.nenos  Aires. 

1S1.3. — (Jen.  Simon  Rolivak's  arni.v,  in  the  war  for  tlie  indeiiendence 
of  New  (Jranada,  arriveil  at  Santa  Ee,  Colomhia. 

1S.>1. — Deatli  of  P.ri.i;.  Hen.  I'uucTro.so  Rivera,  of  t'rnf;nay,  a  well- 
known  jiatriot,  and  first  I’resident  of  tlie  Reimhlic  (1<S.30). 

.Tannary  14,  lS(t4. — Pern  declared  war  afralnst  Siiain. 

.lannary  15, 11103. — First  t'nstoms  Uoiifiress  of  the  American  Repnlilies  assem- 
liltMl  in  New  York,  with  representatives  from  tliirteen 
countries. 

.Tannar.v  IG,  1S7G. — OiK?ninf:  of  the  International  Exposition  in  Santhifjo  de 
Chile. 

.Tannary  17, 170G. — Benjamin  Franklin,  philanthroiilst,  iihilosopher,  and 
statesman,  liorn  in  Boston,  Mass. 

ISOl. — (Jkoroe  Bancroft,  historian  and  di|iloniatist,  dieil  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  age  of  90  .years. 

January  18, 153.5. — Pizarro  founded  Lima  ("the  cit.v  of  tlie  kings”),  IVrn, 
named  in  lionor  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 

1.807. — British  troops  landed  in  Uruguay  for  an  attack  on  Monte¬ 
video. 

1814. — Hen.  San  Martin  aiiiiolnted  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  Argentina  and  I’ern. 

1.878. — Bonndar.v  treat.v  between  Argentina  and  Chile  signeil  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

January  19, 1.8.50. — Treat.v  of  claims  iiroiinilgated  between  Brazil  and  the 
I’nited  States. 

1.801. — Benito  Juarez  reelected  President  of  Mexico. 

January  20. 1720. — Tlie  cit.v  of  Montevideo,  Urngnay,  founded  by  Hovernor 
Zaiiala. 

1818. — I’riKdamation  of  tlie  independence  of  ('Idle,  at  Talca,  Chile. 

1830. — The  Congress  of  Colomhia  inangnrated  in  Bogota,  by  Simon 
Bolivar. 

1!M»2. — Tlie  "Convention  of  Peace  and  Ohiigatory  Arliitration,”  con¬ 
cluded  by  Costa  Rica.  Hnatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Salvador,  at  (Nirinto,  Nicaragua. 

January  22. 1.532. — The  port  of  Santos.  Brazil,  fonndiHl  by  Martin  Affonso. 

commander  of  a  Portugese  siiiiadron.  who  named  it  Sao 
Vicente. 

ISOS. — Kino  John,  of  Portugal,  arrived  at  Baida,  Brazil,  having 
transferred  his  court  from  Lisbon  to  tliat  conntr.v  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nnsetth'd  condition  of  affairs  in  the  mother 
conntr.v. 

l.stll. — Inauguration  of  Marslial  Manoel  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil. 


THIS  Xr.MKKK  IN  PAN-AMKKIC’AN  HISTORY. 


J.innary  2.‘{,  1S73. — ' 


.Ijiiniiiry  24,  IMM!.- 


Janiiary  23, 1819, — ' 
January  20, 1,300. — 


January  27. 1S04. — 


January  28, 1800. — 


J.innary  29, 1.810.- 


The  railroad  from  Mexico  (’ity  to  Veracruz,  Mexico,  was 
opeiUHl  to  llie  pulilic. 

l>ei  ret‘  of  aniuesly  proinultiatiHi  by  {Jeiierai  MKUiARK.io  after 
the  battle  of  Viaclia,  Holivla. 

■Tile  Arfientine  ships  of  war  /.a  Arj/rntiiia  and  CItacahuco 
captured  a  Sitanish  bripintine  off  tlie  coast  of  Mexico. 

VuKMK  Y.vnkz  PiNzoN.  a  Siianish  navlRator,  discovered 
Cape  San  Ajrustin,  Hrazil,  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  Amazon 
Itiver. 

Tlie  city  of  rernambiico,  Hrazii,  was  surrendertHl  to  the  I’or- 
tufiuese  by  the  Dutch. 

-Heman  Ai.len  apiKiinteil  first  miidster  to  t'hile  from  the 
I’nited  State.s. 

■Death  of  ('ol.  Mani:ei.  Jose  .Soi.ek,  an  .Vrsentine  patriot  In 
the  War  of  IndeiRuidence. 

■Ja.mks  <5.  Itr.AiNK.  who  convened  the  First  l*:in-.^merican  Con¬ 
ference,  died  at  file  ajri'  of  (iR  years. 

Nicaragua  assumeil  the  iirotecdorate  over  the  .Mosipiito  coast, 
cirUhI  by  (Jreat  Itritain. 

l'romuI>;ation  of  the  treaty  of  claims  between  Mexico  and 
the  Fnited  States. 

•I'roniulj'ation  of  the  treaty  of  claims  between  Chile  and  the 
Tinted  States. 

-Fxe<ution  of  (Jen.  Dominoo  Murillo,  father  of  Itolivian 
indepeudenci*.  who  uttered  the  memorable  words:  "The 
torch  which  1  have  lighted  shali  never  be  extinguished.” 

The  Spaniards  evacuated  I.a  Paz.  Holivia,  delivering  the  city 
to  (Jen.  JosK  ^liotTEL  l.ANZA,  commander  of  the  patriot 


January  .‘{9, 1807. — . 


January  .SI,  1,8.30.—: 


Itepublic  of  Itrazil  recogniziHl  by  the  Tnitinl  States  of 
America. 

•An  Argentine  exiiiRlition  left  Hnenos  Aires  to  aid  Monte¬ 
video,  Truguay,  which  was  besieginl  by  Hritish  troops. 

■A  treaty  of  claims  was  sigiunl  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

-lilrth  of  James  (J.  Hlaine.  .Vmerican  statesman  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  till"  Pan-.tnuu'ican  idea. 

-The  St*cond  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
sitting  in  tlie  ('ity  of  Mexico,  adjourneil. 


MUNICIPAL  ORGANIZATION 
IN  THE  LATIN  -  AMERICAN 

r  A  DTTT  A  1  C . 


BIO  DK  JANEIRO. 

I\  natural  lieautA’  few  cities  of  the  world  can  compare  favorably 
witli  Rio.  It  is  Naples  and  Stamboid,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  with 
hundreds  of  the  choicest  bits  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the 
.E^ean  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Norwegian  fjords  rolled  into 
one. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have  been  said  with  truth  that  in  this 
nature’s  chef  d'oeuvre  the  handiwork  of  man  appeared  to  no  great 
advantage.  Rio.  in  area  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  was 
a  more  or  less  disjointed  group  of  small  villages  thrust  in  here  and 
there  between  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  great  bay.  It  ap¬ 
peared  broken  and  disconnected,  a  congeries  of  settlements,  stretching 
around  the  sweep  of  the  more  or  less  inaccessible  shore,  with  incur¬ 
sions  hei‘e  and  there  between  the  hills  or  up  their  slopes.  On  a  nearer 
view  the  impression  was  more  favorable.  There  were  even  then  many 
beautiful  buildings  and  parks.  There  were  even  places  where  one 
might  saA’ :  “  Here  man  has  wrought  worthy  of  his  surroundings.’* 
But  as  a  whole  the  city  was  disappointing.  Perhaijs  most  of  all  be¬ 
cause  it  lacked  unity  and  because  nature  pressed  too  heavily  upon  the 
observer  and  demanded  too  much. 

All  of  this  is  changing,  and  most  of  it  is  already  changed.  Fifteen 
years  has  worked  a  marvel  in  the  city,  as  great  as  a  tale  from  the 
“  Thousand  and  One  Nights.”  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  made  over. 
It  has  been  joined  together.  It  is  unrecognizable,  but  it  is  becoming 
beautiful.  No  such  work  in  a  city  has  ever  been  done  before,  except 
perhaps  when  Ilaussmann  cleft  Paris  through  and  through  into  a 
half  dozen  great  avenues,  or  Avhen  Peter  built  his  cajiital  on  the  Neva. 

Many  projects  for  the  rebuilding  or  improvement  of  Brazil’s  capital 
were  conceived  prior  to  1893,  but  the  plan  which  finally  took  shajje 
followed  the  installation  of  President  Rodrigues  Alves  in  1892.  He 
appointed  as  secretary  of  public  works  Senator  Lauro  Muller,  an 
engineer,  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  rebuilding  plan.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  the  work,  and  for  this  purpose  two  loans  were  contracted, 
one  a  foreign  loan  of  $40,000,000,  the  other  a  domestic  loan  Ijy  the 
municipality  of  $20,000,000.  With  these  funds  the  work  was  begun  in 
virtue  of  the  decree  of  September  18,  1903. 

30 
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In  brief  tlie  plan  was: 

First,  the  construction  of  a  quay  following  in  general  the  shore 
line  3.i>00  meters  long  (2^  miles)  ; 

Second,  the  construction  of  a  large  av’enue  parallel  with  the  (juay 
and  of  the  same  length  ; 

Third,  the  rectification  and  prolongation  to  the  sea  of  the  canal 
known  as  Mangue.  with  an  avenue  on  either  side  nearly  2  miles  (3.000 
meters)  in  length  and  131  feet  in  breadth,  lit  by  electricity: 

Fourth,  elevation  of  the  railroad  bed  and  construction  of  an  avenue 
following  the  line  of  Francisco  Eugenio  street  up  to  the  Quinta  do 
Boa  Vista,  the  residence  of  the  late  Emperor  Dom  I’edro; 

Fifth,  enlargement  of  the  city  water  supply  taking  in  all  the  near¬ 
by  sources: 


the  water  front,  RIO  I)E  .JANEIRO. 

Showiii);  a  (xirtion  of  the  Aveniila  Boira-Miir,  a  6-mih'  iMHilevarii  skirtitio:  the  liay.  It  is  not  an 
exagKeratiiai  to  say  that  this  avenue  is  unsuriiassed  in  iiietnres(|Ue  beatity  and  variety  by  any 
driveway  of  equal'  length  in  tlie  world.  On  the  oceasion  of  the  visit  of  ex-President  (ieneral 
Julio  Roea,  of  .Argentina,  in  1907,  it  was  gorgeously  illuminated  throughout  its  entire  length, 
as  a  feature  in  the  scheme  of  entertainment  in  honor  of  that  distinguisheii  guest. 

Sixth,  revision  of  sewerage  system : 

Seventh,  construction  of  an  avenue,  IJ  miles  (l,90(j  meters)  in 
length  and  108  feet  (33  meters)  broad.  This  is  the  Avenida  Central: 
Eighth,  cutting  down  certain  hills  in  the  city; 

Ninth,  widening  the  streets  crossing  the  Avenida  Central. 

These  jilans  were  almost  immediatelj’  enlarged  through  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  incoming  mayor  of  the  city,  Dr.  Francisco  P.vssos,  who 
was  selected  by  President  Rodrioi  es  Aevf.s  as  an  aid  to  Doctor 
Milij:r.  The  new  improvements  contemplated  the  widening  of 
many  other  streets,  the  construction  of  a  baj’-side  drive,  4i  miles  long 
and  115  feet  wide  (7.000  meters  and  35  meters),  repaving  the  streets 
with  asphalt,  and  other  works  for  embellishing  the  city. 
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The  improveiuent  of  the  jshore  line  was  a  work  of  tlie  greatest  inag- 
nitiule.  It  involved  the  bnihlin*?  of  a  stone  quay  over  '2  miles  in 
length  along  the  east  front  of  the  city.  The  quay  is  built  in  many 
j)laces  at  a  considerable  distance  out  from  the  old  shore  and  incloses 
several  islands  and  small  bays.  In  front  the  harbor  is  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  10  meters  (32.8  feet)  to  a  distance  out,  and  following  the 
line  of  the  quay  for  250  meters  (820  fwd).  This  forms  a  broad  shij) 
channel  along  the  face  of  the  ipiay.  Back  from  the  (piay  the  land  has 
been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  40  feet  and  an  avenue  100  meters 
in  width  (328  feet)  has  been  constructed  following  the  line  of  the  new 
shore. 

'riiis  avenue  is  apportioned  in  three  strips — a  paved  thoroughfare  of 
40  meters  (131  feet)  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  then  a  strip  of  3.")  meters 
for  business  houses  and  offices,  then  25  meters  foi'  railway  tracks. 
The  whole  quay  is  finished  with  the  most  modern  hoisting,  loading 
and  unloading  machineiy  and  devices,  and  there  are  two  electi’ic  jilants 
for  furnishing  power  aiul  light. 

Under  the  contract  of  Septendier.  1003.  the  (juay  work  which  was 
begun  in  March,  1004,  must  be  comjdeted  by  July  1,  1010. 

''ire  .striking  jierhaps  than  even  the  (juay  works  has  been  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  Avenida  Central,  running  in  a  straight  line 
fnmi  sea  to  sea  and  serving  as  the  principal  outlet  from  the  congested 
business  section.  The  avenue  is  l.OOO  meters  long  (().500  feet)  and  33 
meters  wide  (108  feet).  Over  000  buildings  were  demolished  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  way,  3,000  laborers  working  night  and  day.  Trees  are 
planted  along  each  side  and  in  the  center.  There  are  also  flower  beds 
in  the  center. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  buildings  in  Bio  have 
been  erected  on  the  Avenida  (Vntral. 

Another  great  avenue  opened  is  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar,  the  bay- 
side  avenue.  This  is  nearly  41  miles  in  length  (7,000  meters).  It 
begins  where  the  western  end  of  the  Avenida  Central  meets  the 
bay  and,  following  the  curves  of  the  city  front,  stretches  away  to 
Botafogo  Bay,  a  lieautiful  cove  inclosed  in  a  green  frame  of  high 
hills.  The  work  on  the  Mangue  Canal  and  the  building  of  the  two 
bordering  avenues,  each  131  feet  wide,  is  i^rogressing  rapidly.  When 
completed  the  canal  will  be  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  stone  faced,  and 
crossed  by  numerous  artistic  bridges. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  buihling  of  the  new  .streets  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  been  the  use  of  the  rounded  corner,  the  building  line 
being  marked  on  a  curve  of  considerable  radius.  This  adds  a 
InaHity  and  dignity  to  the  architecture  of  the  buildings  and  a  grace 
to  the  a2)pearance  of  the  streets,  in  2)articular  as  seen  on  the  Avenida. 
Central,  that  is  lacking  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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In  addition  to  the  new  avenues  a  number  of  streets  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  have  been  improved  so  as  to  be  almost  unrecoj'iiizable  to  one 


AVENIDA  CEXTRAL-BUILDIN'G  OK  THE  JORNAL  DO  COMMERCIO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Many  lar^e  and  handsome  office  bnildin^rs  are  elo<juetit  in  attesting  the  general  htisines-s  pros- 
j>cfity,  notably  that  of  tlie  Jornal  do  Commercio,  which  appears  under  eonstrnetion  in  the 
illustration.  The  building  has  since  been  completed.  This  daily  was  established  in  1824, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Spectator,”  but  in  1827  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  title. 
The  tornal  do  Commercio  is  the  leading  newspaper  of  Brazil.  The  greatest  statesmen  and 
jxiliticians  of  the  Empire  and  Republic  have  been,  at  different  times,  among  its  contributors. 

who  may  have  known  the  city  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago.  Among 
these  is  tlie  Uruguayana,  17  meters  wide;  the  Assemblea,  the  same 
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width,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  bay ;  Carioca  street,  Visconde  do  Rio 
Branco.  Bloriano,  2d  meters  wide;  Trezede  Maio.  Passes  Avenida 
and  Inhanina,  30  meters  wide.  These  are  all  fine  streets,  with  many 
handsome  buildings  and  ])aved  with  asphalt. 

Among  the  new  buildings  are  the  Monroe  Palace,  covering  12,000 
scpiare  meters,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  on  the  continent :  the  new 
.Municipal  Theater,  marble  front,  bronze  decorated,  with  a  fine  dome; 
the  (Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  (Jrande)  Railway  Building,  gothic,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  a  great  middle-age  castle;  the  Botanical  (rarden  Rail¬ 
way  Company  Building;  the  Naval  Club,  new  classic  style;  the 
Treasui'v  Building,  with  its  beautiful  white  and  rose  marble  columns; 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  AVENIDA  CENTRAL,  KIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

These  struetures  are  distinguished  by  their  various  styles  of  arehiteeture.  They  are  all  new  and 
thoroughly  mcKleru,  averaging  about  60  feet  in  heiglU,  although  many  of  them  are  1‘25,  160, 
and  190  feet  li:gh. 

the  Jornal  do  Commercio  Building,  the  Exhibition  Palace,  National 
Library,  marble  and  steel,  and  numbers  of  others. 

Many  cities  of  the  world  have  beautiful  streets  and  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  but  Rio  alone  has  the  Jardini  Botanico.  It  is  the  central  point 
of  interest  for  tourists.  What  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  the  Grand  Canal 
to  Venice,  or  the  Golden  Horn  to  Constantinople,  is  the  Botanical 
Garden  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  is  displayed  all  the  luxurient  wealth 
of  tropical  flora  in  its  most  attractive  aspect.  Its  magnificent  avenue, 
a  half  mile  in  length,  of  royal  palms,  is  worth  a  trip  to  Rio  to  see. 
Admission  to  the  garden  is  free,  and  a  line  of  trolley  cars  pass  the 
main  entrance. 
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The  city  of  Ivio  de  Janeiro  and  its  environs  constitute  the  Federal 
District  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  municipal  orjjaniza- 
tion  of  the  district  is  controlled  by  the  National  (iovernment,  but 
the  ri<rht  of  the  DOO.OOO  inhabitants  to  a  voice  in  the  manafreinent 
of  local  affairs  is  safejruarded  in  two  ways: 

(1)  The  district  is  represented  in  the  Conjrress  of  Brazil  by  3 
senators  elected  for  nine  years  and  by  10  dejnities  elected  for  three 
years. 

(*2)  A  city  council  of  10  intendentes  or  ineinbers.  elected  by  direct 
suff'rajre  for  a  term  of  two  years.  'I’lie  council  meets  in  ordinary 
.session  twice  a  year. 


A  BAMBOO  GROVE,  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  spaeious  grounds  cover  an  area  of  nearly  2.1H)0  acres  situated  on  the  border  of  the  large 
suburban  lake,  Rodrigo  Freitas,  whicli  i.s  ne  ir  tlie  seacoast  and  sei)arated  therefrom  by 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  .sand.  Trolley  cars  from  Rio  pass  the  main  entrance.  Thi.s  world- 
famed  institution  is  supported  by  the  general  government  for  tlie  purpose  of  Itotanical  research 
and  climatical  experiments.  Its  natural  beauty  is  further  enhanced  hy  the  tropical  hixuri- 
ance  of  Brazilian  forests,  the  choicest  specimens  of  native  flora  prc.serveil  in  all  tlieir  arti.stic 
settings,  and  many  trees  and  rare  plants  from  foreign  lands. 

'I’ho  chief  executive  of  llio  de  Janeiro  City  is  the  prefect,  who 
holds  office  for  four  jears  and  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Kepublic  and  confirmetl  by  the  senate.  IJiuler  him  there  are  seven 
boards  or  direct orias.  as  follows:  Public  estates  board,  public  works 
and  transit,  board  of  health  and  public  assistance,  the  council  of 
education,  the  board  of  forests,  gardens,  game  and  fishing,  the  board 
of  finance,  and  the  boartl  of  police,  archives  and  statistics.  There 
are  3,080  municipal  employees,  with  salaries  amounting  to  annually 


PALACE  OP  THE  MINISTRY  OF  PI'BLIC  WORKS.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  licpartmeiit  ot  public  works  is  closely  Identified  with  the  recently  undertaken  improve- 
mcnt.s  to  the  city  and  harbor.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  beiiiK  the  federal  capital,  is  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  government  authorities,  and  public  improvements  are  carried  on  under  the  direct 
supervl.sion  of  this  department. 

of  the  floating  debt  on  June  80,  15)07,  anioiinted  to  £7,000,077  sterling, 
or  $35,003,385  United  States  gold.  The  floating  ilebt  is  £1,742,070, 


or  $8,710,380. 

The  sources  of  revenue,  in  15)00,  were: 

Front  state  property,  rents,  lettses  itnd  divideinls _  .$1(51,405 

rnltlic  services _  1.52:1,020 

Front  taxtttiott : 

Mercliandist*  e.xported _  121,505 

Trttdes,  professions,  ttttd  cotttpittiies _  1,891,150 

Iteitl  estitte  (Itouse  ta.\) _  :),  742,  975 

Totttl  frottt  la.Ntttion _  5.  7.5.5,  0.10 

lleterugeneons  ttitd  eveittn.ii _  99.5,785 

'i'ot.-il  ordittitr,v_ _  ..  _  8,44.5,840 

Fxtriiordinary,  ioatts _  7, 681, 175 

(Jrttnd  totitl _ 10,127,015 
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$3,203,200  United  States  gold,  an  average  of  $1,040  each.  The 
revenue  of  the  federal  capital  was  in  15)0()  48.437.185  inilreis.  or 
$10,177,200.  while  the  e.xpenditures  were  48.1:12.715  inilreis.  or  $10.- 
075.575,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $101,085.  The  funded  debt,  inclusive 
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The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were: 


Executive,  i»refect,  etc _  $29,  830 

legislature,  deputies _  143,995 

Hygiene  and  laildic  assistance _  :}09,  545 

Etlucatiou,  sciiools,  colleges,  and  universities _  1,  437,  745 

Libraries,  uinsenins;  etc _  10,705 

Total  for  education _  1,444,4.50 

Collection  and  distribution  of  revenue _  020, 985 

Aduiinistrjitiou  and  other  pnl)lic  services _  2,  329, 180 

I’ublic  works _  0,418,440 

Pensions _  200,  97,5 

Eventual  and  heterogeneous _  195,  425 

Servic-e  of  the  debt : 

Foreign  fundiHl,  amortization  and  interest _  59, 020 

Internal  fuudtHl,  amortization  and  inten'st _  3,908,015 

Floating  debt,  amortization  and  interest _  251,!t05 

Total  service  of  the  debt _  4,  279,  000 

Grand  total _  10,  044,  4;}5 


The  public  debt  of  the  federal  capital,  in  190*2,  aiuouuted  to 
$878,395  United  States  gold;  in  1903,  to  $793,200;  in  1904,  to 
$1,170,885;  in  1905,  to  $1,730,300;  in  1900,  to  $2,099,245;  and  in  1907, 
to  $2,790,010,  showing  an  increase  in  six  years  of  31.5  per  cent. 

Protection  to  life  and  property  is  adequately  assured  in  the  Federal 
District  through  a  highly  organized  and  efficient  police  force  of  more 
than  4.000  men  and  a  civil  guard  of  (500,  which  latter  force  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  having  400  men  and  the  second  200.  One 
hundred  of  the  civil  guards  are  held  as  a  reserve.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nari'  police,  there  is  stationed  in  the  federal  capital  a  military  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  brigade  each  of  the  artillery  and  cavalrj’^  and  seven 
brigades  of  the  infantry  of  the  Brazilian  national  army.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  divided,  for  police  and  civil  administration  purposes,  into 
20  urban  and  8  suburban  wards,  each  of  which  has  its  local  prefect 
and  other  administrative  agents. 

The  entire  police  department  is  under  the  supreme  supervision  of  a 
general  stall',  consisting  of  a  commandant-general,  an  assistant  of 
the  ministry  of  justice,  an  assistant  of  material,  an  assistant  of  the 
personnel,  a  secretary,  and  an  adjutant  of  orders.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Passports,  licenses,  and  correspondence. 

2.  Criminal  section. 

3.  Statistics. 

4.  Accountantship  and  exchequer. 


ASSEMBLEA  STREET,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Oiu'  f)f  the  iirincipnl  streets  of  the  business  seetion.  This  street  is  M  feet  wide,  paved  with  asphalt,  and  lined  with  fine  huihiinjjs  and  has  a 
(•liarmiiitf  perspeetive  tifam  the  bay.  CariiK-a  and  Vizconde  do  Kio  Braneo  streets  exteiiil  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  end  of 
Assemblea  street,  the  three  highways  forming  a  eontinuous  thoroughfare  over  a  mile  long. 
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5.  Medical  service,  with  1  director  and  1'2  physicians. 

0.  Sanitary  service,  having  1  inspector.  1  fiscal.  10  physicians.  4 
chemists.  1  assistant  chemist.  1  siirjrical  dentist.  1  oculist,  and  T  tem- 
jiorary  practitioners. 

7.  Archives. 

8.  Detention  of  prisoners. 

0.  (’al)inet  of  identification  and  statistics,  which  has  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  identification,  statistics,  information,  and  photofri'aphy. 

10.  Treasury. 

11.  Harbor  police. 


INSPECTION  OF  FIREMEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  firo-flghtinpr  force  consists  of  6(H)  officers  ami  men,  orKanized  on  a  military  basis.  The  corps 
ami  equipment  are  so  efficient  and  modern,  and  the  service  so  well  arrangeil,  that  only  twenty 
seconds  are  required  to  get  the  engines  out  of  tlie  fire  halls.  All  repair  work  is  done  by  the 
firemen  in  the  shops  which  adjoin  tnc  central  station. 
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1‘2.  Inspectorshiji  of  the  corps  of  investigation  and  ])nblic  safety. 

13.  Inspectorship  of  vehicles  (composed  of  1  inspector.  2  account¬ 
ants.  and  (10  assistants). 

Each  administrative  district  of  the  Federal  Capital  has  a  “  delegate." 
representing  the  commandant-general,  of  police,  besides  an  official 
of  justice,  an  accountant,  generally,  and  several  "commissioners." 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  importance  of  the  di.strict.  The 
entire  jiolice  force  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  City  is  organized  on  a  strictly 
military  basis,  and  has  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  regiments 
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The  house  of  detention  of  the  federal  cajiital  is  under  one  admin¬ 
istrator,  assisted  by  a  physician. 

The  house  of  correction  is  administered  by  one  director,  aided  by 
one  assistant  director. 

llio  de  Janeiro  in  latitude  22  °,  54 '  S.,  and  longitude  IV.  from 
Greenwich  43  °,  10 ',  is  about  as  far  south  of  the  eijuator  as  Havana, 
I  Cuba,  is  north.  Its  climate  must  generally  be  regarded  as  warmer 

than  that  of  Havana,  except  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
j  mountains.  There  is  a  dry  season  from  ^lay  to  Xovember,  and  a 

1  wet  season  from  Xovember  to  Hay.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 

i  75°,  the  maximum  80°,  in  February,  and  the  minimum  70°,  in  July. 


TREASURY  BUILDING,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 


The  Caixa  de  Amortizavao,  or  Treasury  Building,  of  the  federal  capital,  fronts  on  the  new 
Avenida  Central,  and  commands  especial  attention  because  of  its  imposing  proportions  and 
attractive  style  of  architecture.  It  is  solidly  and  artistically  constructed  of  stone. 

Climatic  conditions  are  modified  by  the  southwest  and  southeast 
trade  winds  from  the  Atlantic.  Sudden  changes  of  twenty  degrees, 
in  the  cour.se  of  a  day,  are  not  infrequent.  Health  conditions  are 
excellent.  A  comparison  of  the  annual  death  rate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  1905,  with  that  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  world  shows  that  the 
Brazilian  federal  capital,  with  a  mortality  per  thousand  of  21.7,  is 
about  on  a  par  with  Havana,  21.2;  Genoa,  21.5;  Dublin,  21.2;  Milan, 
21.1 ;  and  ^lar-seilles,  21.4.  The  record  for  1007,  according  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  board  of  health  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proves  that  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  that  city,  notwithstanding 
65357— Bull.  1—09 - 4 
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a  considerable  growth  in  population.  The  mortality  for  1906  and 
1907  was  13,960  and  12,106,  respectively.  This  diminution  is  largely 


CENTRAL  STATION  OF  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  most  important  institution  for  the  protection  of  public  and  private  property  embraces  a  cen¬ 
tral  station  and  six  substations,  one  of  which  is  IcK-atcd  on  tlie  sliore  of  tlie  bay,  and  in  addition 
to  the  usual  eijuipmetit,  is  provided  with  two  large  fireboats  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor 
shipping.  The  cetitral  station  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  in  whitdi  are  maintained  manu¬ 
facturing  and  repair  shops  for  the  use  of  the  department. 

due  to  the  admirable  system  of  having  in  each  urban  and  suburban 
district  a  branch  of  the  central  health  department,  where  free  medi- 
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cal  assistance  and  advice  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  whenever  neces¬ 
sary  skilled  physicians  and  nurses  visit  them  in  their  homes.  The 
cajiital  is,  moreover,  now  exempt  from  yellow  fever,  a  result  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  distinguished  Brazilian  2)h3’sician,  Doctor 
Cruz,  whose  energetic  etl'orts  have  exterminated  that  former  scourge 
of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

The  local  census,  taken  September  20,  lOOO,  showed  that  the  federal 
district  had  on  that  date  811,443  inhabitants,  403,453  males  and 
347,000  females,  living.  The  population  has  increased  since  1800  In' 
288,702  souls — that  is,  b}’  55.20  per  cent.  The  annual  increase  was 
3.515  per  cent.  liio  de  Janeiro  thus  compares  verv  favorably'  with 


RUA  DA  CARIOCA,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

This  typical  bu-siness  street  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic  i.s  important  in  retail  trade. 

Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland.  The  annual  birth  rate 
in  loot)  was  200.5  per  1,000.  The  area  of  the  federal  district  is  538 
square  miles,  and  had,  in  1000,  a  densit\’  of  1,338  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  Its  area  is  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  larger  than 
that  of  Xew  York,  approximately  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Chicago, 
virtually  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  that  of  Philadelphia, 
almost  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  London,  and  nearly  eight  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  education  has  not  as  j'et  been  made  compulsorv  in  Brazil, 
both  the  National  Government  as  well  as  tlie  municipalitv  are  pro¬ 
moting  in  ever\'  possible  way  universal  instruction  and  self-improve- 


GONgALVES  DIAS  SCHOOL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  liandsome  school  edifice  in  Rio  is  surrounded  l>y  a  beautiful  garden  filled  with  tropical  plants 
and  trees.  It  faces  Christovao  l*ark.  and  is  one  of  the  most  st)lidly  constructed  sch(M>l  buildings 
of  the  capital. 

given  was  iHirely  secular  anti  comprised  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Portuguese  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  general  moral,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  civic  principles,  drawing,  calisthenics,  and  sewing,  divided 
into  three  courses,  elementarj',  intermediate,  and  higher.  The  pri¬ 
mary'  schools  are  supplemented  by  what  are  known  as  “elementary 
schools,’’  which  are  private  institutions.  They  receive  a  subvention 
from  the  municipality  on  condition  that  they  shall  adopt  the  official 
programme  and  admit  a  certain  number  of  children  free.  There  are 
at  present  79  schools  of  this  sort,  with  5,13G  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2.370.  The  teachers  are  either  normal-school  graduates 
or  have  jjassed  a  special  government  examination. 
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ment  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  federal  caiutal.  Public  as  well  as 
private  instruction  is  conducted  under  the  .supervision  of  a  “General 
directory  of  public  instruction,"  and  a  ”  Suiierior  coimsel  of  instruc¬ 
tion.”  The  former  organization  is  under  a  director-general. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  corre.sponding  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  United  States,  superior  (high 
school  and  academic),  and  universitv.  Under  the  first-named  de- 
jiartment  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  18G  “  iirimary  public 
schools  "  in  Ilio  de  Janeiro  City  in  1907,  of  which  134  were  for  girls, 
49  for  boys,  and  3  mixed.  Seventy-two  teachers,  and  200  assistant 
teachers  were  employed  ui  the  primary  department.  The  instruction 
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A.mong:  the  public  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  should  be 
mentioneel  the  Instituto  Professional  for  Males,  which  is  limited  to 
800  pupils.  Students  enter  at  the  age  of  12  and  leave  at  *20.  The 
subjects  taught  are :  Primary  courses,  music  and  drawing,  carpentry, 
cabinetmaking,  sculpture,  typesetting,  bookbinding,  tailoring,  iron 
and  tinsmith's  work,  and  bootmaking.  In  the  Female  Instituto 
the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  120  and  applicants  are  admitted 
up  to  15  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  jirimary  courses, 
elements  of  hygiene,  shorthand,  typewriting,  domestic  economy,  draw¬ 
ing,  music,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  artificial-flower  making. 

The  federal  capital  maintains  five  “  model  schools  ”  in  which  certifi¬ 
cated  teachers,  intending  to  become  2)rofessors,  are  trained  as  assistants. 
The  normal  school,  or  ‘*  iiedagogium,"  has  a  curriculum  of  four  series: 
(1)  Portuguese,  French,  arithmetic,  geograi^hy,  music,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  needlework,  handwriting,  and  calisthenics;  (2)  Portuguese, 
French,  algebra,  geometry,  geograjdi}*,  history,  linear  drawing,  music, 
and  needlework;  (3)  Portuguese,  French,  American  histoi*}*,  jjhysics, 
pedagogy,  manual  training,  and  ornamental  designing;  (4)  Brazilian 
literature,  chemistry,  history  of  Brazil,  and  civic  instruction,  j^edagogy, 
hygiene,  and  drawing  from  the  model.  The  school  is  under  the  direct 
sujierintendence  of  the  council  of  education.  From  1900  to  1904,  320 
students  received  certificates  as  normal  teachers.  All  such  certificated 
teachers  must  jjractice  under  certificated  jirofessors  for  one  year  and 
obtain  certificates  of  conujetence  as  jirofessors.  The  iiedagogium  is 
also  intended  to  serve  as  a  school  for  higher  education  of  jirimary 
jirofessors.  Classes  are  held  at  night  and  comprise  “  ijermanent 
courses  ”  of  ifliysical  and  natural  sciences,  “  contracted  courses on 
letters,  biology,  and  joedagogy,  and  ‘‘  free  courses  ”  on  mathematics, 
philology,  sociology,  technical  industries,  arts.  etc.  In  1902  seven 
courses  Avere  gi\*en;  the  number  of  students  w*as  153.  In  1903  ten 
courses,  with  143  students,  were  given,  and  in  1904,  17  courses  with 
194  students. 

There  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  city  no  university,  jiroperly  so  called,  but 
there  are  in  Brazil  six  faculties  which  confer  degrees,  of  which  two — 
the  Facultj’^  of  Medicine  and  the  Polytechnic  School — are  located  in 
the  cajiital.  The  cost  of  university  education  is  jirovided — b}*  an 
annual  grant  that  for  the  last  ten  years  has  ranged  from  2,(500,000 
milreis  to  3,400,000  milreis  ($8(5(5.607  to  $1,133,334  United  States 
gold). 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  founded  December  4,  1810.  It 
grants  certificates  of  civil,  mining,  industrial,  and  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer,  and  the  title  of  agronomist  and  geograjihical  engineer.  This 
school  ranks  in  every  respect  among  the  best  of  technical  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  world  and  offers  six  distinct  courses,  namely,  a  “  funda- 
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mental  course*’  (three  j’cars),  a  course  of  civil  en<rinecrin«r  (two 
years),  a  course  of  minin"  enjiineeriu"  (two  years),  a  course  of  indus¬ 
trial  engineering;  (two  years),  a  coui'se  of  mechanical  engineering 


COMMERCIAL  AND  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  AVENIDA  CENTRAL,  RIO  DE  JANERIO. 

This  famous  avenue  was  laid  out  and  many  of  the  old  buildings  demolished  and  reconstructed 
within  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time,  presenting  an  example  of  activity  and  progress  in 
city  building  unequaled  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  edifices  cover  an  entire  square  and  repre¬ 
sent  an  expenditure  of  sums  from  half  a  million  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

(two  years),  and  a  cour.se  of  agricultural  engineering  (two  years). 

There  are  52  professors  among  the  faculty  of  the  school. 
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The  total  number  of  professors  at  the  different  municipal  schools 
of  the  federal  district  is  875,  as  follows:  There  are  6  directors  of 
model  schools,  193  head  masters,  300  permanent  professors,  7  of  the 
elementary  first  class,  and  72  of  the  elementary  second  class;  total, 
778.  The  normal  school  (Pedagogium)  has  45  professors  and  assist¬ 
ants.  Technical  education  has  52  professors. 

PriA’ate  initiative  and  philanthropy  (both  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Brazilians,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  residents)  have  ably  cooperated 
with  the  public  authorities  in  increasing  the  opporttmities  for  uni¬ 
versal  education  by  establishing  and  maintaining  throughout  the 
federal  capital  a  great  variety  of  primary  schools,  academies,  col¬ 
leges.  and  other  institutions  of  instruction,  which  are  of  the  high¬ 
est  excellence. 

The  National  Government  of  Brazil  maintains  in  the  federal 
capital  the  following  educational  institutions:  Deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  asylums,  the  National  School  of  Music,  the  National  School 
of  Art,  the  ^lilitary  Academy,  the  Preparatory  School  of  Tactics, 
and  the  Naval  School. 

The  National  School  of  Art  was  founded  in  1816.  A  fine  new 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  tbe  Central  avenue.  The 
National  School  of  Music  was  founded  in  1847.  The  staff  consists 
of  19  professors  and  13  assistants.  The  Military  College  was 
founded  in  1889.  Children  and  grandchildren  of  army  officers  and 
of  privates  killed  in  action  are  educated  at  public  expense;  civilians 
are  admitted  on  payment.  From  this  college  students  pass  to  the 
higher  military  or  naval  school,  but  it  is  not  obligatory. 

Tlie  School  for  the  Blind,  called  the  “  Instituto  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,”  was  founded  in  1857.  The  land  on  which  the  building  stands 
covers  9.516  square  meters,  or  102,373  square  feet,  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Botafogo,  and  was  a  gift  from  the  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro  II.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  was  founded  in  1856. 
There  are  about  600  children  who  receive  oral  instruction  in  this 
institution. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  well  provided  with  libraries,  of  which 
there  are  12.  Two  of  these,  the  National  and  the  Municipal,  and  the 
rest  belong  to  associations  or  to  the  Brazilian  army  and  navy.  The 
National  Library  Building,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  be 
the  most  magnificent  in  South  America.  The  origin  of  this  library 
was  due  to  the  flight  of  King  Joao  VI,  of  Portugal,  to  Brazil,  in 
1807.  It  contained,  in  1907,  130,000  volumes,  a  valuable  collection  of 
25.150  medals,  many  of  them  very  rare,  and  100,000  engravings.  The 
average  monthly  attendance  of  readers  is  3,300. 

The  “  GaJnnete  Portuguez  de  Leitura  ”  is  the  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  library  comprises  7,000  volumes,  ad- 


THE  HOSPITAL  DA  MISERICORDIA,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  FOUNDED  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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mirably  arranged.  The  collection  of  canioenana  (Camoes)  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  in  existence. 

The  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Federal  District  are  undertaken 
chiefly  by  private  associations  assisted  by  the  (iovernment.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  institutions  are  the  following:  Ma- 
ternidade,  or  hnng-in  hospital,  which  is  a  private  association  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  National  Government.  The  Institute  for  the  I*rotection 
and  Assistance  of  Children.  The  society,  besides  giving  medical 
advice  and  aid  to  poor  children,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  women 
who  are  about  to  become  mothers. 

The  Hospital  da  Hisericordia,  of  Spanish  origin,  was  founded  by 
the  Jesuit  priest  Father  Anchieta  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
modern  reorganization  was  in  1840.  Thirty  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  edifice.  It  can  take  care  of  1.200  patients,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  sailors  of  all  nations. 
The  hospital  is  divided  into  four  departments:  The  Asylum  of 
Misericordia  for  Abandoned  Girls;  the  Asylum  of  Santa  Maria  for 
Old  Women ;  the  Hospital  of  Nossa  Senhora  dos  Dolores  at  Casadura, 
for  Consumption,  and  the  Pasteur  Institute  for  the  Treatment  of 
Hypifophobia. 

The  Casa  de  Sao  Jose  for  male  orphan  or  neglected  children  of  G  to 
12  years  of  age  is  accomplishing  excellent  work.  There  is  a  similar 
asylum  for  female  children.  Both  institutions  are  maintained  by 
the  municipality.  The  Fifteenth  of  November  Reformatory  for  Va¬ 
grant  Children  is  an  institution  of  the  National  Government,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  The  Goncalves  Araujo  Asylum 
is  conducted  and  supported  by  the  Candelaria  Brotherhood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  other  philanthropical  associations 
are  the  181  registered  “  friendl}^  societies,’’  whose  accumulated  funds  in 
1002  amounted  to  $3,550,235,  and  they  had  an  aggregate  income  of 
$391,515.  They  distributed,  in  1902,  $30,915  among  associates,  and 
since  the  founding  of  the  earliest  of  these  associations,  a  Swiss  society, 
in  1821,  have  distributed  $3.398,()35.  The  181  societies,  in  1902,  had  a 
total  of  93,851  associates. 

The  government  of  the  Federal  District  maintains  a  strict  super¬ 
vision  over  factories  and  stores.  Under  the  present  law  the  majority 
of  shops  close  at  8  o’clock  on  ordinary  nights  and  at  4  on  holidays. 
Only  cafes,  bars,  and  restaurants  are  open  all  day  on  Sundays,  and 
grocers  and  tobacconists  up  to  12  (noon).  Other  places  of  busine.ss 
are  required  to  be  closed. 

liighting,  rapid  transit,  and  motive  power  are  exclusively  furnished 
in  the  Fedei’al  District  by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and 
PoAver  Company,  operating  under  a  concession  from  the  municipality, 
and  registered  in  Toronto,  Canada,  The  company  possesses  a  tre- 
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mendous  natural  sourcp  of  power  on  the  River  Das  Lages,  51  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  installed  at  this  point 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  modern  hydraulic-electric  generating 
systems  in  the  world.  The  company  is  the  owner  of  the  share  capital 
of  the  Companhias  Sao  Christovao,  Carris  Urbanos  and  Villa  Isaliel, 
which  provides  about  three-fourths  of  the  tramway  service  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  various  concessions  granted  bv  the  federal  capital  were 
consolidated  and  extended  until  1970,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made 
with  the  municipality,  in  November,  1907,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tram- 
wa}'.  Light  and  Power  Compaii}’  to  install  electric  lighting  and  power 
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throughout  the  capital  within  a  period  of  about  three  years,  and  to 
construct  about  200  miles  of  new  lines.  The  lines  of  the  Villa  Isabel 
are  already  electrified,  and  the  work  of  transforming  the  traction  of 
the  other  companies  is  commenced. 

The  Societe  Anonyme  de  Gaz  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  Belgian  enter¬ 


prise,  was  acquired  by  the  company,  which  now  controls  the  whole 


of  the  illumination  of  the  capital  by  gas  and  electricity,  through 
a  concession  granted  by  the  Government  in  1905  with  a  monopoly 
until  1915.  All  parts  of  the  city  are  now  illuminated  by  gas,  the 
electric  lighting  being  confined  for  the  present  to  the  new  avenues 
recently  opened  and  the  central  commercial  section.  Electric  light- 
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injr  is  to  be  greatl}"  extended  during  the  present  year.  The  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company  (by  a  concession 
from  the  municipality)  enjo\'s  a  monopoly  for  the  distribution  of 
electric  power,  jiroduced  in  a  hydraulic  installation  until  1015,  and 
thereafter  the  right  continues  without  monopoly  until  1000.  There 
is  now  furnished  3,000  horsepower,  but  this  will  soon  be  greatly 
increased.  Concessions  recently  acquired  by  the  company  give  it 
full  control  of  the  telephones  throughout  the  Federal  District.  The 
entire  system  has  been  largely  reconstructed  with  a  new  building, 
having  a  new  central  telephone  board  of  the  most  modern  design. 
Improved  instruments  have  been  given  to  the  2.500  subscribers, 
whose  number  will  soon  be  increased  to  5,000.  Street  circuits  have 
been  rebuilt  and  a  large  amount  of  aerial  cables  has  been  installed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  network  of  overhead  wires  in  the  streets, 
thus  greatly  improving  the  service.  A  large  part  of  the  system  is 
in  underground  cables,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  extended 
from  year  to  year  until  all  overhead  wires  in  the  populous  districts 
have  been  removed. 


TOBACCO  :  :  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  INDIAN’S  GIFT  TO 
CIVILIZATION 


,HE  tobacco  crop  in  1907  amounted  almost  to  three 
billion  i)ounds.  Allowing  as  a  moderate  average 
2.)  cigars  and  100  cigarettes  to  the  pound,  this 
gives  an  annual  product  of  2.), 000, 000, 000  cigars, 
100.000,000,000  cigarettes  for  the  world's  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  year,  with  plenty  to  spare 
for  all  the  snuff,  chewing,  and  jiipe  tobacco  de¬ 
manded  by  such  users  of  the  weed.  Assuming  that  the  total  i^opula- 
tion  of  the  world  is  l,(i00 ,000,000,  the  per  capita  employment  of 
tobacco  can  be  reasonablj’  calculated. 

The  discovery  by  Europeans  of  the  native  disposition  of  this  indige¬ 
nous  plant  was  cotem2>orary  with  the  discovery  of  America.  Colum¬ 
bus,  it  is  a&serted,  noticed  the  Indians  drawing  in  smoke  from  a 
kind  of  pipe  and  exhaling  it  through  their  nostrils.  All  reports 
from  explorers  and  adventurers,  whether  in  the  southern  or  northern 
regions  of  the  new  continents,  contain  references  to  the  habits  the 
Indians  had  of  consuming  this  unknown  herb  in  one  way  or  another. 
Smoking  seems  to  have  been  most  general,  but  among  some  tribes 
it  was  chewed,  by  others  it  was  considered  a  sacred  drug  with  which 
to  produce  purging  and  emesis,  by  others  again  it  served  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  or  narcotic.  All  Indians,  however,  agreed  that  tobacco  added 
greatly  to  their  physical  and  spiritual  well  being.  The  Spanish, 
the  Poi'tuguese,  and  the  English  were  not  slow  to  adopt  the  habit 
in  vogue  wherever  they  found  it,  and  it  was  soon  introduced  into 
Europe.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigii  popularized  pipe  smoking  in  England 
by  the  method  principally  employed  in  the  regions  visited  by  his 
countrymen.  The  I*ortuguese  had  already  begun  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  in  southern  Europe,  and  from  them  it  was  brought  in  1500 
to  France  by  Xicot.  who  studied  its  properties  in  a  scientific  way. 
From  Xicot  is  derived  the  word  nicotin.  the  essential  alkaloid  which 
characterizes  tobacco  wherever  grown.  Claims  have  been  made  that 
the  Chinese,  ages  before  the  discovery  of  America,  had  the  habit  of 
smoking,  but  that  they  used  tobacco  can  not  be  proved,  although  it 
is  not  improbable  tliat  some  similar  leaf  was  known  to  them.  Stan¬ 
ley.  in  his  expedition  across  the  center  of  darkest  Africa,  found  the 
natives  following  with  a  like  custom,  but  they  used  the  banana  or  a 
52 
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similar  leaf  in  their  pipes,  and  tobacco  was  not  found  where  the 
connection  with  the  white  man  could  not  be  traced. 

Komance  and  poetry  were  associated  with  tobacco  perhaps  even 
more  in  its  earlier  years  than  to-day.  Some  of  Raleigh's  best  inter¬ 
views  with  Queen  Euzabeth  were  on  this  subject ;  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  verses,  as  did  all  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  excej^t  Shake¬ 
speare,  clubs  were  founded  solely  to  enjoy  it,  and  a  man's  rating  in 
society  was  established  b}'  tobacco.  When  King  Jajies's  famous 


THE  TOBACCO  PLANT  CROWNED  BY  ITS  FLOWER  AND  BLOSSOMS. 

On  the  right  the  flower  has  been  removed,  but  the  suckers  are  developing.  Both  flower  and 
suckers  must  be  removed  to  prevent  the  plant  from  going  to  seed,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  leaf,  which  is  the  important  consideration  in  tobacco  culture. 

“  Counterblast  Against  Tobacco  *'  was  issued,  “  drinking  "  tobacco,  as 
smoking  was  then  often  called,  was  almost  universal  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  famous  epigrams  of  the  time 
ran  thus: 

Sir  W’’alter  Raleigh !  name  of  worth. 

How  sweet  for  thee  to  know 
King  James,  who  never  smoked  on  earth, 

Is  smoking  down  helow. 
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In  the  New  World  the  romantic  side  of  it  was  coupled  with  a  very 
practical  influence  in  poi>ulating  the  Virginia  colonies.  The  whole 
region  of  the  Janies  had  given  itself  over  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
so  that  even  the  streets  of  the  towns  were  devoted  to  it,  and  many 
young  men  went  out  as  settlers  and  led  rather  lonely  lives.  These 
young  men  had  plenty  of  tobacco,  hut  no  money  or  sweethearts  with 
which  tograce  a  home.  The  London  Company,thenmostbusilyengaged 
in  the  trade  between  Ihigland  and  Virginia,  devised  a  plan  by  which  a 
cargo  of  young  women  of  good  social  position  was  .sent  out  to  comfort 
the  young  men ;  there  was  to  be,  of  course,  no  coercion  of  any  kind, 
but  each  young  man  on  his  selection  of  and  acceptance  by  one  of  the 


ARR.\XGEMEKT  AND  CONSTKCCTION  OF  TOBACCO  FLOWERS. 

The  structure  gives  evidence  that  tobacco  flowers  are  naturally  self-fertile. 

young  women  was  to  pay  to  the  compaiw  “  120  lb.  waight  of  best 
leafe  tobacco.”  for  reimbursement.  The  fir.st  cargo  was  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  others  followed,  and  no  complaint  was  heard  that  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  regretted  in  any  direction. 

A  plant  that  could  fasten  such  a  habit  upon  mankind,  Avhether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  within  the  short  space  of  four  hundred  years, 
and  become  known  as  well  as  cultivated  in  every  portion  of  the  earth, 
must  meet  an  essential  but  mysterious  want  of  the  human  body  and 
mind.  The  origin  of  the  word  is.  however,  lost  in  obscurity.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  derived  from  the  islands  or  mainland  of  the  Tropics, 


TOPPING  AND  CUTTING. 


CULTIVATING  TOBACCO  UNDER  CANVAS. 

In  growing  the  best  qualities  tobacco,  It  Is  found  that  more  uniform  results  are  obtained  by  protecting  the  young  plants  under  canvas,  as  thereby 

all  conditions  are  practically  under  complete  control. 
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and  is  purely  an  Indian  name.  In  all  languages  except  the  English 
the  first  vowel  is  a,  but  the  o  is  popular  and  will  always  be  retained  by 
those  using  the  English  language.  The  difference  would  seem  insig¬ 
nificant,  but  one  who  is  not  aware  of  it  may  at  times  be  confused  by 
searching  through  various  classifications  under  the  wrong  letter. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  preparations,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  plant  has  been  established  over  wider  and  wider  areas, 
until  now  there  is  practically  no  country — civilized  or  uncivilized — 
where  it  is  not  to  some  extent  grown.  Indigenous  as  it  is  to  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate,  the  tobacco  jilant  has,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adapt  itself  to  all  ranges  of  temperature,  so  that  it  is  found 
at  such  wide  extremes  as  the  region  of  the  equator  and  the  snow- 
covered  valleys  of  Canada  and  Sweden.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
the  vine,  which  will  thrive  so  long  as  it  has  sunshine  for  a  few  months 
in  summer,  and  sufficient  moisture  to  nourish  the  rapidly  growing 
leaves. 

Tobacco  belongs  to  the  nightshade — Solanacese — family,  which  em¬ 
braces  many  of  the  best  known  domesticated  plants  and  vegetables, 
such  as  the  Irish  potato,  the  tomato,  eggplant,  red  pepper,  jimson 
weed,  and  henbane.  The  genus  Xicotumd  has  about  50  species,  but 
the  great  varieties,  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  and  the  Xicotiana  rustica, 
supply  nearly  all  the  tobacco  of  commerce.  There  is  a  variety  called 
persica,  but  the  Persian  tobacco  as  we  know  it  is  but  a  modification 
of  the  rmtica.  The  species  Xicotiana  tahacum  is  mox’e  generally  used 
than  the  others  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  grows  from  2  to  8 
feet  in  height,  and  has  ovate,  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  alternately 
attached  to  the  stalk  spirally;  these  leaves  measure  from  12  to  42 
inches  in  length  and  8  to  24  inches  in  width.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
colored  or  white.  In  the  first  days  of  the  use  of  tobacco  each  brand 
was  known  more  by  the  place  of  growth  or  origin  than  by  any  other 
name,  but  to-day,  although  such  well-established  and  even  historical, 
distributive  titles  as  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina  tobacco,  etc.,  are 
retained,  many  older  terms  like  Trinidado,  or  Brazil,  have  been  quite 
forgotten.  A  better-understood  designation  is  that  of  the  character  ^ 

or  appearance  of  the  article  ready  for  consumption  or  preparation  by  i 

the  trade.  All  varieties  are  distingui.shed  from  one  another  by  the 
form,  color,  size,  and  texture  of  their  leaves;  by  their  fragrance, 
adaptability  to  soils  and  uses,  and  by  vai’ying  aptitudes  to  secrete  ! 

gums  and  oily  matter  while  ripening.  ■ 

Tobacco  is  grown  from  the  seeds  and  its  cultivation  does  not  differ  ' 

materially  from  that  of  the  cabbage.  The  jjreparation  of  seed  for  j 

distribution  to  planters  is  an  important  part  of  the  industry,  because  I 

much  dejiends  upon  the  quality  of  seed  used,  and  the  appropriateness  ; 

of  such  seed  for  the  particular  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  is  proposed  j 
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to  jrrow  it.  Tobacco  seeds  are  small,  and  plenty  of  them  are  needed 
to  insure  a  good  growth.  Moreover,  they  react  noticeably  to  in¬ 
fluences  of  soil,  jiroducing  a  leaf  that  preserves  a  color  traceable  to 


(Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

A  TOBACCO  FIELD 

The  tobacco  field  must  be  constantly  watched  from  the  day  of  sowing  the  seed  or  setting  out  the 
young  plants  to  the  moment  the  leaf  is  carrie<l  into  the  curing  house.  The  flowers  and  suckers 
must  i)e  removed  anil  the  animal  enemies  of  all  kinds  must  be  killed  in  .some  way.  Sometimes 
the  cost  of  this  eternal  vigilaiice  is  a  heavy  item  and  the  profits  to  the  planter  may  be  seriou.sly 
reiluced  by  his  efforts  to  bring  to  the  manufacturer  a  high  grade,  uninjured  leaf. 

lh('  coloring  matter  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  plant  is  one 
also  that  crosses  readily,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  carefully  guarded  to  pre- 
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vent  accitlental  crossing.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  its  various 
uses  has  received  as  careful  attention  as  that  of  any  agricultural 
industry,  and  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  all  governments  have 
given  elaborate  study  to  the  question,  as  a  scientific  and  practical 
problem  vitally  concerning  all  farmers  and  producers  of  staple  crops. 
Each  year  the  plant  must  be  reared  from  the  beginning,  thus  re¬ 
sembling  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  differing  therefore  from  trees  or  the 


THE  TOBACCO  WORM. 

This  is  called  hom  worm  or  horn  blower  in  different  parts  of  the  eountry  and  Is  the  eaterpillnr  of 
alarge  sphinx  moth.  It  eats  ttie  leaf  of  tobacco,  tomato,  and  allied  plants,  including o<'casionally 
the  Irish  potato.  The  worm  is  green.  One,  two,  or  even  more  crops  of  worms  may  develop  in  a 
season.  The  long  beak  is  really  a  tongue  sheath  through  which  the  worm  sucks  the  nectar  of 
flowers.  Several  methods  of  destroying  this  enemy  are  known  and  practiced. 


vine.  Cultivation  in  every  detail  has  become  a  nicely  technical  pro¬ 
cedure,  every  step  being  carefully  controlled;  after  seeding,  and,  if 
this  is  adopted,  after  transplanting,  tobacco  must  be  fertilized,  and 
there  is  no  plant  so  susceptible  to  fertilization  as  tobacco.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  any  particular  variety  of  plant  for  its  natural  nourishment 
must  be  most  exactly  met,  or  poor  results  are  apt  to  follow.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  chemistry  of  plant,  soil,  and  fertilizer  has  become  almost 
0.5.357— Run.  1— OD— 5 
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an  exact  science.  More  than  half  the  States  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  leaf,  and  throughout  the  Union  new 
areas  are  brought  into  bearing,  because  analysis  has  shown  that  soil, 
seed,  and  food  can  be  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  commercially 
profitable  article.  Agriculture  experiment  stations  the  world  over 
are  showing  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  a  good  crop,  and  the  old  fear, 
ending  in  real  disaster  in  Virginia  many  years  ago,  that  the  soil 
would  become  exhausted  and  barren,  is  no  longer  impending  over  the 
modern  farmer  who  studies  his  occupation  intelligently.  Perique 
tobacco,  produced  in  a  small  area  of  Louisiana,  settled  originally  by 


TOBACCO  BED  SHOWING  AWNING  FRAME. 


A  seed  bed  in  which  the  tobacco  plant  is  cultivated  before  it  is  transplanted.  This  method  Ls 
adopted  for  delicate  leaf  grown  from  the  seed  and  develops  the  resistant  quality  in  the  mature 
plant. 

the  Acadians,  is  an  exception,  in  that  it  will  not  grow  elsewhere.  It 
demands  the  black  soil  of  these  bottoms  for  its  iieculiar  flavor. 
Scarcely  more  than  50,000  pounds  a  year  of  Perique  measure  the 
world’s  crop. 

Various  expressions  are  used  to  denote  the  processes  employed 
in  the  different  stages  of  cultivation.  Toppling  is  the  term  im¬ 
plying  the  removal  of  the  seed  head;  this  is  done  to  divert  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  from  its  essentially  physiologic  function — the 
perpetuation  of  the  species — to  the  development  of  the  leaf.  Suckers 
are  thrown  out  at  the  place  of  topping,  and  these,  too,  must  be  removed 
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promptly.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  method  by  which  the  strength 
of  the  leaves  is  maintained  by  restricting  their  number.  If  seeds  are 
to  be  gathered  certain  plants  must  be  set  ai)art  from  others  and  these 
cultivated  with  special  reference  to  this  purpose.  When  the  leaf  is 
ripe  it  is  harvested.  The  length  of  time  between  topping  and  harvest¬ 
ing  varies  greatly,  and  experience  is  needed  to  decide  on  the  proper 
color  and  firmness  at  which  to  begin.  Cutting  or  priming  is  the 
term  by  which  is  understood  the  process  of  gathering  the  leaves  for 
curing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.  It  must  be  done  on  a  dry  day,  so  that  the  leaf  will  be 
clean,  unspotted,  and  free  from  fungus.  According  to  the  habit  of 
the  country  or  district  the  leaves  are  now  placed  in  a  basket  or  hung 
on  a  board  or  wire,  and  allowed  to  wilt.  Then  it  is  cured.  Curing 
is,  of  course,  the  step  which  changes  the  product  from  a  mere  agri¬ 
cultural  to  a  purely  commercial  commodity.  Tobacco  must  not  be 
permitted  to  sweat,  which  really  means  the  growth  of  fungus,  for  if 
fungus  once  starts  in  a  warehouse,  it  is  liable  to  spread  throughout 
all  the  stock;  neither  must  it  ferment  too  soon,  for  the  result  will  be 
the  same,  or  lead  to  evdls  equally  as  disastrous.  Proper  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  an  art  and  must  be  controlled  by  an  expert  whose  personal 
judgment  has  been  tested  by  long  handling  of  tobacco  in  all  stages. 
The  technical  process  is  called  pressing,  but  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  leaves  themselves  are  subjected  to  great  pressure;  they  are 
weighted  down  by  themselves  in  a  receptacle  constructed  for  that 
purpose,  the  change  taking  place  now,  due  to  action  of  enzymes  rather 
than  to  bacteria  (as  was  once  thought),  being  one  of  ripening,  as  it 
were,  through  heat  and  moisture. 

This  fermentation  process  develops  in  the  tobacco  leaves  the  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  of  the  commercial  article.  Fermentation  follows 
immediately  after  curing  when  both  are  done  by  the  grower,  but 
where  the  cured  tobacco  is  bought  up  by  manufacturers  several 
months  may  pass  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  latter  process.  When 
tobacco  is  ready  for  manufacture  into  its  finished  condition  for  con¬ 
sumption,  the  amount  of  nicotin  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  excellence  of  the  leaf  and  its  adaptability  are  not 
dependent  upon  it.  If  the  prime  object  of  tobacco  culture  were  the 
production  of  nicotin,  as  the  prime  object  of  raising  sugar  beets  is 
the  production  of  sugar,  then  the  amount  of  nicotin  might  be  forced 
by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but  nicotin  alone  no  more  makes 
a  good  tobacco  than  does  alcohol  alone  make  a  good  wine.  The  flavor 
and  aroma  are  much  more  important. 

Classification  of  the  leaves  now  takes  place,  although  some  selec¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  earlier  stages.  A  division  popularized  by 
long  use  separates  them  according  to  their  color  into:  Claro,  light 
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brown;  Coloi’ado  claro,  brownish  j’ellow;  Colorado,  brown;  Colo¬ 
rado  maduro,  dark  brown;  Maduro,  dark.  This  has  applied  largely 
to  the  wrappers,  but  Sumatra  and  other  leaves  are  to-day  more  freely 
employed  for  wrappers,  and  as  fashion  now  admits  that  a  good  cigar 
is  something  besides  a  wi’apper,  and  that  a  good  wrapper  may  possess 
other  qualities  than  color,  adherence  is  not  always  given  to  the  above 


classification.  This  whole  question  is  one  decided  ultimately  by  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  the  latter  exercising  his  taste,  the 
former  his  judgment.  Taste  takes  the  direction  of  strength,  aroma, 
moisture  or  drjmess,  and  appearance  of  the  finished  article,  whether 
cigar  or  cigarette;  judgment  is  necessary  on  the  jiart  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  deciding  not  only  these  points,  but  also  the  questions  of 
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quality,  and  serviceability  for  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper;  both  taste 
and  judgment  unite  in  demanding  that  a  tobacco  when  used  for  smok¬ 
ing  jiurposes  must  have  a  good  burn.  Burning  quality  is  the  most 
important  requirement  for  a  first-class  smoking  tobacco. 

Variation  in  burning  qualities  must  be  sought  in  differences  in 
chemical  composition,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  season,  and  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  used.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
strains  of  tobacco  possess  the  power  of  appropriating  from  the  soil 
those  constituents  conducive  to  a  good  burn,  while  other  closely  re¬ 
lated  tj'pes  under  the  same  conditions  are  lacking  this  power.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  growing  of  tobacco,  the  curing  and  fermentation  of  the 
leaf  are  important  factors  in  developing  a  good  burn.  This  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  term,  including  such  elements  as  fire-holding  capacity. 
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; 

evenness  of  burn,  and  character  of  the  ash.  The  fire-hohling  capacity 
refers  to  the  length  of  time  the  tobacco  will  keep  alight ;  but  it  should 
burn  even!}',  and  have  no  great  tendency  to  coal  in  advance  of  the 
burning  area.  In  some  cases  defects  are  due  to  injudicious  combina¬ 
tions  of  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper.  In  the  best  smoking  tobacco  the 
ash  should  be  a  uniform  gray  or  white,  and  show  a  decided  cohesive¬ 
ness.  (lood  tobacco  will  not  burn  with  a  flame,  but  will  continue  to 
glow  almost  indefinitely  when  once  it  is  lighted.  The  burn,’’  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  tobaccos,  has  had  an  immense  amount  of  chemical 
study  devoted  to  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  but  as  yet  no  one  has 
been  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  different 
kinds  of  tobacco  as  regards  their  burning  qualities.  One  fact  is  notice¬ 
able,  however,  in  comparing  the  composition  of  the  tobacco  plant  with 


DRYING  TOBACCO. 

When  the  tolmcco  leaf  i.s  ripe  it  is  pieked  and  sorted  into  bundles  of  the  same  leiiRth  and  then  hung  up  on  a  isde  or  wire  to  wilt  and 
dry.  This  may  take  place  in  the  open  air,  especially  where  the  sun,  as  in  the  Tropics,  is  hot  enough  for  the  purjK>se. 
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that  of  other  agricultural  crops;  it  has  a  remarkably  high  content  of 
mineral  matter,  commonly  called  the  ash.  On  the  average  this  ash 
is  well  above  15  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  dry  leaf,  and  a 
distinct  relation  is  demonstrable  between  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  ash  and  its  good  or  iioor  burning  qualities.  Two  undisputed  facts 
have  resulted  from  innumerable  studies  made  in  this  regard,  and 
these  are  that  chlorin  injures  the  fire-holding  capacity  of  the  leaf, 
while  potash  favors  this  property;  these  facts,  however,  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  themselves  to  explain  fully  the  burning  qualities  of  different 
samples  of  tobacco.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  indicates  that  potash 
salts,  in  due  combination  with  calcium  and  magnesium,  produce  the 
best  ash  and  give  that  desired  burn  which  characterizes  the  highest 
priced  leaf  in  the  tobacco  trade. 


When  the  leaf  has  been  delivered  to  the  manufacturer  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 
Smoking  and  chewing  were  the  aboriginal  methods  by  which  native 
Americans  consoled  and  stimulated,  or  at  times  physicked  them¬ 
selves  with  the  plant.  A  crude  pipe  from  which  smoke  was  drawn 
up  into  the  nostrils  was  the  implement  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  mainland,  especially  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  a  pipe 
on  present  day  lines  was  used,  and  had  great  symbolic  significance 
at  councils  of  peace  or  war.  Within  the  Tropics — in  Mexico  and 
Central  America — the  dried  leaf  was  rolled  upon  itself  to  form  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  cigar,  and  in  other  places  corn  husks  were 
the  containers,  somewhat  larger  than  the  shuck  cigarette  smoked 
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SO  commonly  by  Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  and  Brazilians.  The 
pipe  was  the  vehicle  adopted  hr  the  English,  and  all  the  old  prints 
illustrating  smokiiifr  in  early  days  show  only  the  2iipe  in  the  mouths 
or  hands  of  the  devotees  of  tobacco.  Chewing  is  undoubtedly  a 
habit  inherited  from  the  time  when  the  medicinal  effect  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  immense  value  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  its  stimulant  quali¬ 
ties  wei’e  held  by  the  Indians  to  follow  a  small  dose,  or  to  he  a  desired 
result  of  the  immediate  prostration  iiroduced  by  a  larger  quantity. 
As  Europeans  found  that  effects  were  thus  obtained,  tobacco  in 
some  jjreijaration  for  mastication  was  jioiiularized  for  use  by  those 
who  could  not  get  a  {liix'  or  cigar  whenever  it  was  desired.  Snuff 
taking  was  discovered  among  the  Brazilian  Indians,  and  they  were 


its  best  fabricators.  Their  taste  in  this  matter  was  as  pure  as  that 
of  the  fashionable  world  of  the  East,  ami  the  snuff  they  made  has 
never  been  surpassed  nor  their  aj>jiaratus  for  making  it.  This  habit 
was  introduced  into  Euroiie  by  the  Portuguese,  and  popularized  in 
France  and  the  north  by  Catherine  i>e  Medici.  Ladies  tmik  snuff, 
and  j^robably  ladies  occasionally  smoked,  but  practically  no  mention 
is  made  of  women  smoking,  and  as  a  general  habit  women  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  it  very  sparingly.  The  ungallant  rumor  current 
among  many  that  the  ladies  of  Latin  America  quite  as  commonly 
as  the  men  are  seen  with  cigar  or  cigarette  between  their  lips  is 
unfounded  and  unwarranted.  IVomen  of  the  peon  class  are  met 
with  pijie  or  cigarette  as  a  conqiaiiiou;  in  the  public  places  of  the 
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haut  ton,  as  in  similar  resorts  of  the  An<rlo-Saxon,  it  may  be  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  join  in  the  trick  of  smokinjr,  but  the  more 
acquainted  one  becomes  with  the  intimate  social  life  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  more  is  one  astonished  that  credence  could  ever  have  been 
given  to  the  hction  that  women  here  habitually  indulged  in  tobacco. 

The  physiologic  effects  of  tobacco  have  been  discussed  ever  since 
it  was  first  used  by  civilized  man.  The  Indians  knew  the  symptoms 
it  caused,  but  were  satisfied  to  ascribe  them  to  the  m3’sterious  power 
influencing  all  life  about  them  and  questioned  no  further.  But  the 
attacks  upon  the  habitual  consumption  of  the  prepared  leaf  have 
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TOBACCO  CURING  HOUSE. 

Within  the  curing  house  several  processes  are  carried  on  before  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  leaves  are  resorted  now  to  grade  them  as  to  quality,  and  they  must  be  delicately 
bandied  to  prevent  any  injurv  that  might  reduce  the  grade  to  which  any  leaf  originally  b^ 


had  practically  no  restraining  force,  and  there  is  no  gauge  of  civili¬ 
zation  so  generally^  applicable  throughout  the  world  as  that  of  the 
consumption  of  tobacco.  A  substantial  agreement  has  to-daj'  been 
reached  among  scientists  that  tobacco — this  does  not  mean  the  alka¬ 
loid  nicotin — is  not  the  poison  it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  In  fact, 
tobacco  leaf  can  be  grown  and  cured  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
proportion  of  nicotin,  and  this  meets  the  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
sumers*  taste  even  better  than  a  tobacco  strong  in  nicotin.  It  is 
therefore  the  aroma  in  the  smoke,  and  the  essential  oils  in  the  leaf, 
which  perpetuate  the  habit  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  desire 
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to  enjoy  the  iiareotie  ett'eets  resulting;  from  tlie  properly  j)rei)are(l 
article.  Kaw  tobaccos  are  stroiij^,  but  they  are  not  liked;  on  the 
other  hand,  delicately  cured  tobaccos  brin*?  the  highest  price  and 
enjoy  the  longest  rei)utation.  This  indicates  that  the  effect  sought 
is  altogether  on  the  mind  and  imagination  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
body.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  therefore  diflerentiated  at  once  from 
the  habitual  use  of  any  other  drug.  It  has  no  demonstrable — that  is, 
no  organic  effect  upon  the  body.  It  does  irritate  the  heart  and  upset 
the  digestive  organs  if  taken  too  often  or  without  judgment,  but 
this  effect  is  altogether  functional  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
habit  is  discontinued.  That  form  of  bliuduess  called  tol)acco 


A  READER  IN  A  CIGAR  FACTORY  IN  CUBA. 


Every  liirKV  citrHr  fiictury  emiiloys  ii  iirofessioiinl  roiKler,  who  reiuls  from  liooks  or  iiows|iiipers 
solectcil  liy  the  workers,  to  hold  their  iitteiitioii  on  the  work  iiinl  i)revent  eonversnlioii  or 
iinriiment  between  the  operatives.  Ue  sits  on  a  rai.sed  platform  alsive  the  lieads  of  his  luarers, 
eentnilly  Iwated  in  tlie  room,  where  all  may  hear  him. 

amblyo])ia  comes  from  the  almost  constant  ii.se  of  the  cigar  or  from 
the  roughest  kinds  of  tobacco  smoked  in  a  pipe.  The  consetiuences 
here  may  be  permanent  and  disastrous,  but  immediate  attention  to 
the  early  symptoms  will  restore  the  eyesight  uuimjiaired.  Tobacco 
seems  not  to  Aveaken  the  moral  fiber  of  the  one  who  uses  it,  and  there 
is  need  only  of  a  firm  effort  of  will  to  relinquish  the  habit,  if  the 
individual  so  desires;  in  these  respects  it  is  essentially  superior  to 
all  other  drugs.  Another  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  the  narcotic 
or  stimulant  effect  of  tobacco  sihmus  to  be  satisfied  Avithin  itself; 
other  drugs  arouse  a  craving  from  a  still  more  violent  excitant,  but 
the  probability  is  that  if  mankind  Avere  depriA’ed  of  tobacco  his 
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physique  would  suffer  by  indulgence  in  other  drugs  infinitely  more 
powerful  and  pernicious. 


(Photo  hy  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

A  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

CiKurettes  are  to-day  made  largely  by  maehinery,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  displaced  the  hand 
labor,  once  the  universal  rule  in  factories.  Machines  are  even  made  to  place  the  cijrarettes  in 
the  box  ready  for  the  consumer,  but  the  employment  of  women  for  this  purpose  is  still  citstom- 
arv  in  the  older  centers  of  the  trade.  This  is  altogether  piecework,  and  women  become  mar¬ 
velously  expert  in  their  occupation. 

The  tobacco  plant,  like  all  living  things,  has  its  parasites,  but  it 
has  no  enemies  peculiar  to  itself;  it  suffers,  therefore,  only  from 
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attacks  by  insects  that  could  thrive  on  other  plants  equally  well. 
From  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  leaf  reaches  the  consumer 
there  is  danger  from  some  enemy.  The  flea  bug  or  flea  beetle,  the 
tobacco  worm  or  hornblower,  the  bud  worm,  and  a  host  more,  feed 
on  the  growing  leaf.  Other  insects  like  the  cigarette  beetle  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  cured  tobacco,  and  feed  on  all  preparations  made  from  it; 
they  hatch  in  factories  and  warehouses.  For  all  these  there  are 
fortunately  successful  remedies,  destructive  to  the  insects  but  not 
harmful  to  the  tobacco. 

Every  Kejniblic  represented  in  the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics  is  a  grower  of  tobacco.  Every  country  has  a  large  com¬ 
merce  in  the  leaf  and  the  manufactured  article;  ev'ery  Government 
draws  an  important  part  of  its  revenue  from  the  tobacco  trade  going 
on  within  or  across  its  borders.  Tobacco  is  used  by  a  greater  number 
of  people  and  among  more  nations  than  any  other  cultivated  product 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  the  most  highly 
taxed  substance  in  the  world.  In  1007  the  United  States  derived 
$78,000,000  from  the  internal-revenue  and  customs  receipts  on  this 
article,  and  other  Governments  profit  likewise.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  country  have  their  own  fashion  of  smoking  and  of  preparing 
the  leaf  for  consumption.  Machine  labor  is  displacing  hand  labor, 
and  therefore  the  varying  shapes  of  cigars  or  cigarettes  once  char¬ 
acteristic  of  any  country  are  gradually  yielding  to  a  more  uniform 
product,  but  the  tobacco-itself  is  growing  superior  year  by  year  and 
the  smoker  may  rest  content  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will  find  an 
excellent  tobacco  from  the  local  fields. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  GOV¬ 
ERNMENTS'  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  hi^fh  character  of  instruction  in  Latin  American  insti¬ 
tutions  for  higher  education  has  always  been  recognized  by 
the  world  at  large,  although  in  the  United  States  this  recog¬ 
nition  has  not  been  as  full  as  elsewhere.  Heretofore  there 
have  been  no  marked  characteristics  which  would  distinguish  these 
institutions  from  those  of  Europe  or  the  United  States.  University 
instruction  in  Peru  or  Brazil,  for  instance,  meant  much  the  same 
thing  that  it  meant  in  Spain,  F ranee,  Germany,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  The  humanities,  pure  science,  law,  medicine,  and 
a  modicum  of  applied  science  were  the  principal  subjects  of  study. 
The  modern  tendency  to  make  university  education  more  practical, 
more  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  needs  of  every  day  industrial  as 
well  as  j^rofessional  life,  has  had  its  effect  all  over  the  world.  The 
fact,  however,  is  generally  lost  sight  of  that  this  tenedency  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  or  at  least  to  graft  upon  the  older  subjects  of  university 
instruction,  a  broader  and  more  thorough  study  of  the  aj)plied 
sciences,  arts,  and  industries  is  manifesting  itself  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  Latin- American  countries  than  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  and 
this  is  a  most  significant  fact,  the  young  men  of  wealth  and  social 
standing  who  have  heretofore  been  content  with  the  liberal  and  clas¬ 
sical  instruction  of  the  imiversities,  followed  perhaps  by  a  year  or 
two  finish  at  one  of  the  European  institutions,  are  now  devoting  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  study  of  technical  and  industrial  subjects. 
This  is  all  the  result  of  a  firm  conviction  which  has  taken  possession 
of  the  Latin-Ainerican  mind  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  that  technical  education  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  future 
development,  prosperit^y,  and  security  of  these  20  Republics. 

This  idea  of  course  is  not  primarily  Latin  American;  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  think  much  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  their 
own  countries,  but  the  intensity  of  this  belief,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  taken  possession  of  both  Governments  and  people,  and  the 
efforts  put  forward  to  make  it  effective,  are  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America  speaking  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues.  The  belief  is 
paramount  that  the  building  up  of  these  Republics  into  rich,  power¬ 
ful  and  secure  nations  will  only  be  accomplished  through  native 
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energy  properly  trained  in  industrial  and  economic  science.  Foreign 
cajntal  and  skill  are  welcomed  and  will  always  be  welcomed,  but  the 
fact  is  clejirly  appreciated  that  these  two  factors  are  auxiliaiy  and 
not  fundamental  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  rear  the  national  edifice. 
There  is  no  i)art  of  the  world  to-day  where  foreign  cajiital  and  skill 
are  offered  so  great  an  ojiportunit}'  as  in  the  southern  countries  of 
this  continent.  Fi-om  the  standpoint  of  the  capitalist  and  the  trained 
s^jecialist  the  field  is  almost  unlimited  and  the  rewards  are  great  and 
cumulative,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  itself,  the  benefits 
which  it  derives  from  these  two  agencies  of  pi’ogress  are  definite  but 
not  unlimited.  The  auxiliary  can  accomplish  so  much  and  no  more; 
the  real  structure  must  be  built  ujxm  other  foundations.  This  is  the 
Latin-American  idea  which  it  is  the  Latin-American  purpose  to  make 
effect  ive. 

The  idea  has  no  kinship  with  that  expressed  in  the  phrase  “  China 
for  the  Chinese,’’  except  in  so  far  as  the  phrase  may  have  a  political 
as  distinguished  from  an  economic  meaning.  There  is  nothing  exclu¬ 
sive  about  it ;  (piite  the  contrary.  The  2>resent  attitude  of  mind  in  all 
the  southern  Itei)ublics  is  not  mei’ely  to  welcome  but  to  seek  foreign 
capital  and  immigration,  even  though  the  latter  be  temporary,  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  may  be  confidently  jire- 
dicted  of  the  future  it  is  that  this  attitude  will  not  change. 

There  has  been  a  most  pronounced  awakening  of  idea  and  a  quick¬ 
ening  of  national  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact  in  the  j^ast 
the  Latin  American  of  to-day  is  not  content  to  sit  idly  by  and  lie 
satisfied  with  the  incidental  benefits  which  may  come  to  him  or  to 
his  country  through  the  exjdoitation  of  its  natural  resources  by 
foreign  capital  and  energy.  He  doesnot  believe  that  a  great  national 
future  can  be  assured  by  such  means.  lie  intends  to  play  the  game 
himself,  and  in  order  to  do  so  successfully  he  is  now  learning  its 
rules  and  strategy.  Both  j^eoples  and  Governments  are  eagerly  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  a  body  of  men  trained  ui  the  applied  sciences,  industries, 
and  arts  whose  work  will  be  the  foundation  for  the  great  future 
which  of  a  right  belongs  to  the  Latin-^Vmerican  Reimblics.  So  we 
see  the  broadening  of  the  university  curriculum,  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools,  creation  of  government  bureaus  and  institutes 
for  studyuig  and  fostering  national  industries,  scientific  societies, 
and  international  associations  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  industrial 
development. 

Governments  and  peoples  are  reaching  out  to  absorb  the  accu¬ 
mulated  knowledge  of  other  countries  with  an  eagerness  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  paralleled.  Young  men  by 
thousands  are  leaving  their  homes  for  technical  study  in  foreign 
countries.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  now  seeking  the  United 
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States.  Xo  statistics  have  been  coiniiiled  of  Latin- American  students 
in  the  universities,  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  several 
thousands  of  them.  The  great  majority  pay  their  own  expenses, 
although  some  are  assisted  by  private  institutions  and  societies.  In 
addition  there  are  a  considerable  number  sent  out  directly  by  the 
(irovernments  and  whose  ex2)enses  are  a  government  charge.  The 
Bureau  of  American  Rejuihlics  has  recently  made  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  these  latter,  and  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Argentine  Rejiuhlic  siqijDorts  30  students  in  the  United  States, 
divided  between  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Wor¬ 
cester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Xew  York  State  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Di’exel 
Institute,  and  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College.  The  Argentine  vice- 
consul  at  AVashington,  Sefior  Juan  S.  Attwell  has  charge  and  suiier- 
vision  of  these  young  men. 

Bolivia,  Avhich  siq)i5orts  a  large  number  of  students  in  foreign 
countries  at  present,  has  but  one  government  student  in  the  United 
States,  who  is  studying  engineering  in  Philadelphia. 

Xone  of  the  Brazilian  students,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
United  States,  receive  government  aid. 

There  were  30  government-aided  students  from  Chile  last  year. 
There  are  more  this  year. 

The  small  Reiniblic  of  Costa  Rica,  which  claims  to  have  more  school¬ 
teachers  than  soldiers,  suiiiiorts  21  students  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  studying:  Electrical  engineering  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn;  Tufts  College;  Louisiana  State  University;  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  and  at  Harvard;  medicine  at  the  ITii- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College;  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Lehigh ;  com¬ 
merce  at  Xew  York  University;  mechanics  at  the  Baldwin  Locomo¬ 
tive  M'orks  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  agriculture  and 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Harvard  and  at  Cornell;  kindergarten 
methods  at  Pratt  Institute;  obstetrics  at  Galveston  Hospital. 

These  students  are  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  Sehor  Don 
Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  the  Costa  Rican  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  students  from  Cuba  are  suiiported  in  the  United 
States  by  the  governors  of  jirovinces,  but  none  b}’’  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba.  The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Havana  pensions 
five  students  at  Cornell.  There  are  others  at  Hampton,  at  AVest 
A^irginia  University,  and  elsewhere. 

Sixty-eight  young  Ecuadorans  are  studying  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  28  are  suiiported  by  the  Government.  These  are  divided 
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between  the  South  Bethlehem  Works,  Large  Institute,  Trenton, 
Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Lehigh,  Bncknell,  Columbia, 
ami  Pennsylvania  I'niversity,  St.  Martin’s  School,  California:  I’ratt 
Institute,  Bliss  Electrical  School,  Peekskill  Military  Academy,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Xormal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Trenton  Xormal  School,  and  preparatory  schools  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Xew'  York,  and  Maryland. 

There  are  3  government-aided  students  from  Honduras — 1  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  studying  veterinary  science,  and  2  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

There  are  14  Mexican  students  who  receive  government  aid  in  the 
United  States.  Eight  of  these  are  supported  in  Xew  York  and  in 
Boston  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  G  are  young 
army  officers  supported  at  Forts  Kiley  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  by 
the  Department  of  War  and  Xavy, 

Xicaragua  sends  4  young  men — 3  in  Xew  York  and  1  in  Phila¬ 
delphia — who  are  under  the  charge  of  Senor  Don  Luis  F.  Corea, 
Xicaraguan  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  15  students  in  the  United  States,  at 
'the  Rhode  Island  College,  Brookljm  Polytechnic  Institute,  Renssa- 
laer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Stanislaus  College,  Madison  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  private  and  prepar¬ 
atory  schools. 

Xine  young  men  from  Paraguay,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Government,  are  studying  textile  manufacture,  finance,  mechanical 
engineering,  and  agricultural  science  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Cornell,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Iowa  State  College. 

Government  students  from  Peru  number  11,  C  of  whom  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Lima  Xormal  School,  and  are  now  in  the  United  States 
continuing  their  studies  in  preparation  for  teaching.  They  are  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  University,  and  the  normal  schools 
at  Albany;  Charleston.  South  Carolina;  Bridgewater,  ^lassachusetts; 
and  Oneonta,  Xew  York.  Three  are  graduates  of  the  Peruvian  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Veterinary  School,  at  Lima,  and  are  studying  cotton  and 
sugar  cultivation  and  cattle  raising  in  the  United  States. 

One  is  studying  architecture,  and  another,  a  graduate  of  the  Lima 
Mining  School,  is  studying  mining  engineering.  In  addition  the 
Government  is  about  to  send  a  number  of  mechanics  to  prefect  them¬ 
selves  in  that  trade. 


RIVERS  AND  PORTS  OF 

R  P  A  7  T  T 

JL#  Jl[\  x'x  X  JLw#  «  n  i»  n  * 


Si^eech  delivered  by  the  Brazilian  ambassador,  Mr.  Joaquim 
Xabuco,  at  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December,  1908: 


GKXTLEMEX  :  I  only  come  here  to  acknowie«l>:e  your  interest  In  the 
progress  of  yonr  sister  American  Ilepnbllcs.  Onr  continent  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  so  interdependent  that  the  interest  of  a  powerfnl  body 
like  yonrs,  representing  such  an  aecnmuiation  of  science,  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  creative  power,  exercising  such  iufluejice  on  the  employment 
of  capital  and  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  would  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  continent,  were  it  to  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  your  own  country. 
The  least  sign  in  that  direction  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  us  all.  Nothing 
would  do  St)  much  for  the  strengthening  of  the  relations  of  our  two  continents.  I 
.say  our  two  continents  without  thinking  of  the  I’anama  Canal.  The  current  of 
sympathy  that  runs  between  them  will  not  be  stopiied ;  on  the  contrary,  shall  be 
materially  Increasetl,  by  the  passjtge  you  may  cut  across  the  Isthmus.  However 
wide  the  cutting,  the  sympathy  would  easily  leap  over  it. 

Indeed,  under  the  present  Administration,  we  have  entered  in  quite  a  new 
American  era,  of  which  Mr.  Koot’s  visit  to  I^atin  America  will  count  as  the 
liegira. 

I  am  supiK)sed  to  speak  about  the  navigable  rivers  and  harbors  of  Brazil. 
When  answering  your  so  very  kind  invitation,  I  confesst'd  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  works  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  But  even  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  Brazil,  I  prefer  to 
submit  by  writing  to  your  examination  a  few  data  taken  from  competent  author¬ 
ities,  and  to  make  only  .a  fe\v  remarks  on  the  whole. 

As  to  our  navigable  rivers,  we  may  be  excused  fcr  not  having  done  much  for 
their  navigation.  Nature  has  taken  the  matter  uikhi  itstdf.  We  have  here  and 
tliere  built,  or  are  planning  to  build,  a  railway,  or  a  traffic  road,  to  avoid  the 
falls  and  the  rapids  of  some  great  rivers,  as  the  Madeira,  the  Bio  Branco,  or  the 
Sao  Francisco,  but  we  hardly  could  improve  our  great  fluvial  arteries.  Tlie 
Amazon,  for  instance,  is  navigable  by  steamers,  in  Brazilian  territory  alone, 
for  2..500  miles ;  if  you  take  together  some  of  its  tributaries,  you  will  have,  in 
that  territory,  a  course  ojien  to  steamers  of  more  than  10,000  ndles.  I  speak 
only  of  steamers.  You  would  have  to  treble  the  number  of  miles,  if  you  were 
thinking  of  any  kind  of  boats.  The  present  century,  I  hoi)e,  will  see  that  im¬ 
mense  canalization  all  ploughed  by  steam  and  electricity.  When  the  connection 
of  the  Amazon  with  the  sources  of  the  Blver  Plate,  to  which  we  supply  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  waters,  will  be  established,  the  earth  will  see  an  Inland  water 
system  of  a  magnitude  never  dreanuHl  before.  In  fact,  the  deep,  fresh-water 
line  crossing  Brazil  east  to  west  and  north  to  south  will  be  longer  than  her 
-Vtlantic  coast. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  those  immense  prospects  of  river  and  forest 
combined,  by  the  side  of  powerful  falls,  destinwl  to  sui)ply  all  the  electricity 
we  may  nee<l.  With  that  vision  of  the  future  I  do  not  like  to  s|)eak  of  our 
rivers  as  they  appear  to-day.  Take  the  Sao  Francisco.  The  men  of  science 
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who  have  been  on  its  I)anks  afiree  tliat  the  Sao  Francisco  is  a  fireat  river  of  tile 
future  and  that  the  central  rejiion  it  drains  will  show  one  day  innnenst*  wealth. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  have  a  part  of  its  asset  under  lock, 
kept  for  a  time  of  gi-eater  progress  all  round,  both  in  agricultural  sciences, 
in  metallurgy,  in  electricity,  and  in  medicine,  as  then  the  conquest  of  the 
Tropics  will  be  achieved  without  the  destruction  of  nature’s  treasures  and 
without  irreparable  damage  to  the  country’s  future. 

We  are  devoting  the  best  of  our  attention  to  tlie  building  of  great  commercial 
ports  along  our  coast,  more  thiui  3,.otHI  miles  l(»ng.  In  two  years  more  we  will 
have  terminatetl  the  building,  at  Itio  de  Janeiro,  of  the  three  kilometers  of 
stone  quay  for  steamers  of  any  draft.  As  a  shelter  for  the  fleets  of  tin* 
world,  sliould  they  ever  dwide  to  met‘t  there,  the  bay  takes  care  of  itself. 
The  docks  of  Santos  have  not  only  transformtHi  tliat  city,  both  as  to  its  build¬ 
ings  and  to  its  sanitation,  Iiut  have  also  given  to  tlie  Sao  I’aulo  gigantic 
coffee  trade  an  adequate  oiiening.  Besides  those  works,  aclilevt'd  or  near 
completion,  we  have  in  hand  the  ports  of  Manaos,  and  those  of  Para.  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Bahia,  Victoria,  and  Bio  Grande,  It  is  an  immense  outlay,  no  doubt. 
The  Santos  doc'ks  were  built  by  a  private  enterprise;  all  the  rest  are  public 
works.  Pernainlmco,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Brazil,  claims  that,  with  a 
port  open  to  the  largest  transatlantic  steamers,  instead  if  its  present  natural 
i-wf  only,  it  will  become  in  Brazil  the  natural  landing  of  the  Old  World  on 
the  shores  of  tlie  New ;  while  Bio  Grande  sees  in  the  work  to  make  its  sea 
•entrance  safe  and  its  harbor  commodious  a  possible  rivalry  of  southern  Brazil 
with  the  growing  Plate. 

Great  expectations  are  raised,  as  you  see,  north  and  south.  I,  for  myself, 
have  no  doubt  that  the  millions  we  may  apply  to  tlie  building  of  ports  are  the 
most  remunerative  expenditui’e  our  country  could  commit  herself  to.  We 
have  managed  to  build  in  the  pa.st  more  than  .">0  inirts;  we  hope  to  improve 
them  all.  When  a  country  within  twelve  years  increases  her  exports  more 
than  30  per  cent,  and  douliles  her  iniiiorts,  while  her  development  has  lieen 
continuous  from  decade  to  decade  for  more  than  a  century,  tliat  country  may 
well  trust  the  future.  Such  is  the  case  of  Brazil.  A  yearly  commerce  of 
^s.lOO.OtMkOOO  may  not  seem  much  by  the  side  of  your  statistics,  all  written  in 
astronomical  figures,  but,  at  the  progressive  I'ate  stated  before,  half  a  billion 
dollars  is  already  a  good  promise. 

Gentlemen,  I  liojie  you  all  will  excuse  me  for  having  come  here  only  to  thank 
you  for  your  interest  in  the  development  of  Latin  America.  I  twik  your  invi¬ 
tation  as  an  act  of  continental  good  will  and  in  the  same  manner  I  have 
answered  it. 


1 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CAP¬ 
TAINS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA  V 


Henry  MEIGGS,  the  p:reat  railway  contractor  of  South 
America,  was  born  at  Catskill,  New  York,  July  7,  1811. 
He  settled  in  New  York  City  about  the  j^ear  1835,  where 
he  became  prosperous  in  lumber  transactions,  but  the 
panic  of  1837  rendered  him  a  bankrupt.  Two  years  later  he  was 
again  wealthy,  and,  in  1840,  had  a  large  lumber  yard  in  the  village 
of  'Williamsburg  (Brooklyn),  New  York.  In  1842  he  failed  once 
more  in  business.  His  future  was  uncertain  for  the  next  few  years, 

but  in  the  local  annals  of  New 

§  York  City  he  has  left  his  name 

that  period.  He  sailed  in  1848 

said,  he  sold  for  twenty  times 

city,  due  to  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  California. 

yards  on  a  large  scale  and  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  the  politics 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
thrice  elected  an  alderman  of 
the  city  council,  and  won  many 
friends  on  account  of  his  ge¬ 
nial  manners,  generosity,  and 
tact.  Unfortunately,  he  engaged  in  extensive  speculations,  and 
Hnally  expanded  his  credit  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  rendered 
bankrupt.  In  this  extremity  he  took  the  step  of  conveying  all  his 
portable  effects  on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own,  lying  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  and  one  night  in  1854  embarked  with  his  family  and  sailed 
for  parts  unknown.  Next  morning  the  city  was  astounded  to  find  his 
fine  mansion  silent  and  deserted  and  to  learn  what  had  happened. 


Htnry  Meiggs. 

(Reproduced  from  the  New  England  Magazine.) 
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The  mystery  enveloping  his  siuhlen  disappearance  remained  Ion" 
unsolved.  When  news  of  his  whereabouts  at  length  reached  the 
United  States,  his  movements  Avere  traced  to  Australia.  Avhence  he 
had  repaired  to  South  America.  It  was  also  learned  that  he  Avas  rec- 
ofrnized  as  a  jrreat  raihvay  contractor  and  had  become  a  millionaire. 

Ilis  first  achievement  in  his  ncAv  field  of  activity  Avas  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  raihvay  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chile,  lyin"  90  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  and  Avithin  sight  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  lie  took  charge  of  this  enterprise  in 
18()1,  and  the  road  Avas  formally  inaugurated  and  opened  on  Septem- 


RAILROAD  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  VALPARAISO  AND  SANTIAGO,  CHILE.  | 

This  railrofirt  was  surveyed  in  ISifiand  eompleted  in  1863  by  Henry  Aleiggs.  It  is  now  owned  ) 

and  operated  by  the  Kovernment.  The  distanee  from  V'alparaiso  to  Santiago  is  42  miles,  with  a  ! 

maximum  grade  of  1,800  feet  between  the  tenninii. 

ber  14,  18G3.  After  tAA’eh’e  A’ears'  residence  in  Chile,  Avhere  he  earned 
the  re2Uitation  of  being  a  j^hilanthropist,  he  Avent  to  Peru.  He  sig¬ 
nalized  his  arrival  in  the  latter  Iveiuiblic  by  beautifying  luma  and 
improving  its  sanitary  condition.  lie  had  great  projects  in  view,  as 
lie  perceived  that  one  of  the  needs  of  Peru  Avas  the  construction  and  ' 

operation  of  adequate  railroads  through  her  vast  territory.  It  Avas  I 

a  fortunate  coincidence  that  these  very  ideas  had  already  been  advo-  j 

cated  by  the  illustrious  Senor  Don  ^Iani  el  I’ardo,  one  of  the  great-  I 

est  of  all  Peruvian  statesmen,  Avho  Avas  to  become  President  of  the  I 
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Republic  in  1872.  One  of  his  (listinjjuished  sons  is  Senor  Jose 
Pardo,  wlio  was  President  of  Peru  from  1904  to  1908,  and  another  is 
1 1  is  Excellency  Senor  Felipe  Pardo,  the  present  Peruvian  Minister 
to  the  United  States. 

Railway  construction  in  Peru  had  been  undertaken  as  far  hack  as 
1851,  hut  it  had  been  spasmodic  rather  than  systematic.  While  due 
credit  should  he  paid  to  other  British  and  American  contractors,  who 
between  that  year  and  18GT  were  instrumental  in  forwarding  the 
building  of  railways  in  the  Rejniblic,  and  particularly  to  the  North 
American  capitalist,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Bates,"  who,  at  his  own  cost, 
had  his  engineers  survey  15  or  16  routes  across  the  Andes,  the 
honor  belongs  to  IIenrv  Meiggs  that,  through  his  wonderful  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  indomitable  will,  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
were  overcome,  six  important  railways  Avere  built  in  Peru,  and  some 
of  the  most  inaccessible  mountains  and  peaks  of  the  Andean  Cordil¬ 
lera  were  pierced  by  32  tunnels.  As  closely  as  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  will  permit,  and  brought  down 
to  1892,  the  railway  system  of  Peru  as  it  was  projected  in  the  Meiggs 
epoch,  and  undertaken  either  by  him  or  other  contractors,  may  be 


outlined  as  follows : 

Milos. 

Molleudo  to  Areqnipa _ 107 

Arequipa  to  Puno _ 

Jnliaca  to  Santa  Itosa _  00 

Callao  to  Oroya _ 130 

Pisco  to  Ica _  48 

Lima  to  Ancon _  22 

Chinibote  to  Sucliunian _  .30 

Piscamayo  to  Yonan  and  Gnadaini>e _  60 

Saiavery  to  Truxiilo  and  Ascope _  r»3 

Payta  to  Piura _  42 

Totai  (in  operation) _ 790 


The  precise  cost  of  these  enterprises  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  a 
conservative  estimate  places  them  at  approximately  $125,000,000 
(this  includes  373  additional  miles  required  to  be  finished,  according 
to  the  original  contracts),  or  more  than  $108,000  per  mile. 

The  most  important  of  these  works,  and  the  one  which  more  than 
any  other  has  established  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs  as  one 
of  the  greatest  railway  contractors  and  constructors  of  modern  times 
is  the  famous  Pacific  and  Transandean  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya 
Railway,  87  miles  of  Avhich,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  en¬ 
tire  distance  (136^  miles),  had  been  completed  by  September,  1877,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  contractors  death.  The  entire  road  was  com- 

“  This  talented  American  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Lima  in  1868,  and  his  decease 
was  deeply  deplored.  The  leading  Peruvian  papers  published  eulogistic  obituary 
accounts. 
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pleted  under  the  so-called  “  (trace  contract."  in  1892.  by  the  Bond¬ 
holders’  Syndicate,  of  London.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  under¬ 
stand  more  clearly  the  well-nigh  insurmountable  obstacles  encountered 
by  ^Ir.  Meiggs  and  his  American  engineers  in  constructing  this  re¬ 
markable  railway,  we  quote  the  following  concise  description  of  the 
topography  of  Peru  by  the  eminent  North  American  archaeologist, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  : 

No  portion  of  the  filobe  lias  bolder  or  more  marked  geographical  or  topo¬ 
graphical  features  than  Pern.  In  no  part  of  the  world  does  nature  assume 
grander,  more  imiKising,  or  more  varietl  forms.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  belt 
of  desert,  intersected  here  and  there  by  narrow  valleys  of  wonderful  fertility 
or  relieved  near  the  mountains  by  oases  not  less  fertile.  Succeeding  this  belt 
inland  is  the  declivity  of  the  Cordillera,  notched  by  gorges,  through  which  flow 
streams  of  varying  size,  ftnl  by  melting  snows  or  the  rains  that  fall  for  part  of 
the  year  in  the  interior.  On  the  coast,  except  as  a  remarkal)le  mett'orological 
phenomenon,  rain  never  falls — a  fact  bearing  in  a  marked  manner  on  the 
aboriginal  architecture  of  that  region.  Asc-endiiig  the  esc-arpment  of  mountains 
we  find  a  grand,  elevatetl  ridge  or  mountain  billow,  bristling  with  snowy  or 
volcanic  peaks,  and  often  spreading  out  on  broken,  cold,  and  arid  plains,  or 
punas  (deserts),  with  little  of  life  to  relieve  their  forbidding  monotony.  This 
broad  and  frozen  belt,  called  “  K1 1)esiK)plado  ”  (**  the  nnpeopletl  ”),  varying  from 
14,000  to  18,000  feet  in  height,  is  succeeded  in  the  south  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
by  the  great  terrestrial  basin  of  I.akes  Titicaca  and  Aullagas,  which  is  shut  in 
completely  by  the  Andes  and  the  Cordillera.  Above,  or  to  the  northward  of  this, 
the  two  ranges  separate  again,  forming  the  vast  Andean  plateau,  the  Thibet  of 
America,  deeply  groovetl  by  streams,  which  all  find  their  way  eastward  into  the 
Amazon.® 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  dashing  daring  of  Henry  Meiggs  that 
he  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  loftiest  Peruvian 
Andes  and  to  connect  by  rail  the  port  of  Callao,  on  the  Pacific,  with 
the  headwaters  of  a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  east  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Such  a  railway  once  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  successful  operation  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
both  to  Peru  and  her  eastern  neighbor,  Brazil.  As  a  step  toward 
the  consummation  of  this  project,  he  desired  to  reach  the  famous 
Cerro  de  Pasco  region,  which  was  really  a  mountain,  or  rather,  a 
mountainous  hill,  of  silver  ore  and  copper  which,  in  a  more  or  less 
crude  and  primitive  way,  had  been  exploited  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest.  The  route  that  Mr.  Meiggs  decided  to  follow  Avas 
to  cross  and  recross  the  Rimac  (the  river  on  the  bank  of  AAdiich  the  city 
of  Lima  is  situated)  from  southwest  to  northeast,  up  to  its  source  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Andes,  thence  across  the  AATstern  chain  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  eastward  on  to  the  eastern  chain,  and  then,  in  a  zigzag  or  some- 

“  “  Observations  on  the  (Jeography  and  Arcluwlogj-  of  Peru,”  by  E.  G.  Squier, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  late  commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  Peru.  (A  paper  read 
before  the  American  Geographical  Society,  February,  1870;  p.  4.)  Loudon: 
Triibner  &  Co.,  1870. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  OROYA  RAILWAY,  PERU. 
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what  semicircular  fashion,  have  the  railway  thread  its  course  alonj; 
the  Andean  slope  northward  on  to  Cerro  de  Pasco.  The  entire  distance 
to  be  covered  Avas  approximately  2‘20i  miles.  The  span  of  Mr. 
Meiggs's  life  was  too  short  for  the  execution  of  this  stupendous 
jiroject  in  its  entirety,  even  if  his  progress  had  not  been  impeded  by 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Peruvian  finances.  His  first  objective 
])oint  was.  however,  to  reach  a  point  called  Oroya,  13G|  miles  from 
Callao  and  12,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  As  already 
stated,  the  railway  was  completed  and  in  ojieration  for  87  miles  of 
this  distance  at  the  time  of  ^Ir.  ^Ieiggs’s  death  in  1877,  Avhile  much 
of  the  track  and  the  grading  for  the  remainder  of  the  route  was  in 
such  an  advanced  state  that  it  required  but  little  additional  labor  to 
put  it  in  condition  for  travel. 

^Ir.  Meiggs  signed  a  mutually  advantageous  contract  in  December, 
1808,  with  the  Government  of  I*ern,  for  the  construction  of  the  Callao, 
Lima  and  Oroya  Railroad,  which  was  to  be  completed  Avithin  six 
years.  Shortly  after  the  signing  he  iiroceeded  Avith  the  Avork  of  sur- 
A'eying  and  construction. 

The  Oroya  Railroad  has  been  called  “  a  railroad  among  the  clouds.” 
Tn  order  to  construct  it,  the  chief  engineer,  ^Ir.  Ernest  ^Iallinoski, 
and  his  assistants  resorted  to  the  most  extraordinary  devices  and 
methods.  The  height  ascended  by  this  raihvay  is  Avithin  130  feet  of 
that  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  SAvitzerland.  The  road  bends 
upon  itself  Avith  sharp  angles  as  it  ascends  the  mountain  sides,  like  a 
staircase  Avith  many  turns.  It  pierces  the  obstructing  peaks  with  32 
tunnels,  Avhich  often  come  together  so  closely  that  they  seem  continu¬ 
ous  to  the  traA’eler.  Great  gorges  had  to  be  traversed  and  torrent 
streams  spanned  by  bridges  that  seem  to  hang  in  mid-air.  The  moun¬ 
tain  sides  Avere  in  seA^eral  instances  so  precipitous  that  the  Avorkmen 
could  only  reach  the  point  at  Avhich  a  tunnel  started  by  being  let 
doAvn  Avith  rojies  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  held  there  till  they 
had  cut  for  themseh^es  a  foothold  in  the  rock.  The  diamond  drill 
Avas  used  in  many  of  the  borings.  Engineers  were  often  compelled  to 
triangidate  from  the  opposite  side  to  mark  out  the  course  of  the  road, 
Avhile  in  one  case  they  and  their  men  were  couA’eyed  across  a  chasm 
oA'er  the  Rimac  on  Avire  ropes  suspended  seA^eral  hundred  feet  in  the 
air  between  the  tAVO  opposite  cliffs.  The  upper  ])ortion  of  this  narrow 
and  tortuous  riA’^er  rages  doAvn  through  the  bottom  of  gorges  and 
chasms  Availed  in  Avith  mountainous,  oA^erhanging  bluffs,  sometimes 
oA'er  2,000  feet  high.  \  considerable  portion  of  the  raihvay  follows 
the  Rimac  in  its  Avindings,  or  crosses  and  recrosses  it  at  the  sharpest 
angles.  The  grade  from  Lima  (448  feet  aboA’e  sea  leA^el)  to  San  Bar- 
tolome,  39  miles  inland,  is  constantly  up,  and  at  the  latter  station  the 
elevation  is  4,910  feet  aboA  e  the  Pacific  Ocean — an  astonishing  ascent 
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for  that  distance.  Here  occurs  the  first  of  many  retrograde  develop¬ 
ments,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  rise  np  the  gorges,  ravines, 
and  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  the  line  takes  the  form  of  a  V,  and, 
receding  upon  an  ascending  gi’ade,  reaches  the  elevated  plateau  on 
Avhich  the  village  of  San  Bartolome  stands.  Thence,  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  the  Seco,  a  tributary  of  the  Kimac,  it  makes  two  complete 
detours  and  ascends  on  the  opposite  side  past  a  point  overlooking 
San  Bartolome  Station.  The  road  clings  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the 


ever-towering  ridges,  passes  through  2  tunnels,  and  crosses  a  deep 
mountain  gorge  on  the  famous  Verrugas  viaduct.  This  was  regarded 
in  the  Meiggs  epoch  as  the  highest  bridge  in  the  world. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  section  of  the  railway  from  Verrugas  on 
to  Surco  is  a  tunnel  through  a  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain,  about 
575  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  some  of  this  there  is  a  curve 
of  395  feet  radius.  The  Oroya  Railroad  now  continues  onward  and 


RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  ON  A  PORTION  OF  THE  OROYA  LINE. 

“  Infiernillo  ■’  (Little  Hell)  has  been  be.stowed  on  this  region  because 
the  Riinac  thunders  and  foams  down  a  narrow  gorge,  the  cliffs  of 
which  reach  hundreds  of  feet  toward  the  sky  and  shut  out  the  light 
of  day.  The  line,  after  leaving  a  tunnel,  crosses  the  river  on  a 
bridge  of  160  feet  span  and  at  a  height  of  165  above  the  water,  and 
then  enters  another  tunnel.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Meiggs's  death 
(September,  1877),  the  Pacific-Transandine  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya 
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upward  through  a  wilderness  of  mountain  heights  in  the  Cordillera, 
with  the  familiar  Rimac  River  still  near  for  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  journey,  while  snowy  peaks  that  are  1(>,000  feet  high 
overlcKik  its  tempestuous  and  roaring  course.  Continuing  amid 
Andean  scenery,  already  above  the  lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
the  road  gains  from  Tambo  de  Viso  to  the  station  of  Infier¬ 
nillo,  a  distance  of  10^  miles,  an  a.scent  of  1,153  feet.  The  name 
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Railway  terminated  at  Chicla,  8G|  miles  from  Callao,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tunneling  and  much  of  the  grade  work  and  track  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  line,  40^  miles  to  Oroya,  had  been  accomplished,  and  little 
additional  labor  was  required  to  put  the  rest  of  the  railway  into 
running  order. 


“INFERNILLO”  BRIDGE,  OROYA  RAILROAD,  PERU. 

This  bridge  is  at  an  altitude  of  10,924  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
gorge  which  it  crosse.s  at  a  height  of  165  feet  above  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Rimac  River. 
The  span  is  160  feet  in  length. 

From  anj’  point  of  the  valley  no  less  than  five  almost  parallel  lines 
are  visible — three  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other  of  opposite  moun¬ 
tains — while  the  greatest  distance  between  any  two  of  them  is  scarcely 
500  feet.  A  few  miles  above  Casapalca,  and  nearly  opposite  Anter- 
angra,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Chin  Chan  opens  suddenly  from  the 
north,  and  divides  two  towering  ridges  crested  with  perpetual  snow. 


SCENE  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD,  CASAPALCA  SMELTER  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

This  coppor  smelter  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Kimac  River,  and  is  95  miles  from  the  coast, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  2t  miles  alxn'e  the  sea.  It  was  built  for  American  capitalists  by 
Capt,  H.  Geyer,  an  American  mining  engineer.  The  ore  supply  is  obtained  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Casapalca  and  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  both  of  which  are  served  by  the  Oroya  Railroad. 

(Copyright  by  Underwood  Si  Underwood,) 
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Here  the  route  crosses  the  Riinac  and  advances  up  the  Chin  Chan  for 
miles,  where,  making  a  sharp  detour,  it  returns  above  the  first  line 
and  reappears  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kimac  1,000  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  valley.  From  this  natural  fortress  to  the  dividing  crest  of  the 
Andes  the  line  of  the  road  is  often  lost  to  sight  amid  desolate  masses 
of  snow  and  ice.  One  can  perceive  that  extremely  heavy  work  had  to 
be  done  and  great  obstacles  overcome,  but  the  line  advances  on  higher 
and  higher,  winding  the  sources  of  the  Kimac,  which  it  has  followed 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  desolate  summit 
of  the  Andes  and  enters  the  Galera,  or  “  tunel  de  la  Cima,”  as  the  Peru¬ 
vians  st3'le  it.  This  tunnel  is  1,173  meters,  or  3,848  feet  long,  and 
enters  the  mountain  about  080  feet  beneath  the  apex  of  an  undulation 
lying  between  Mount  ^leiggs  (17,500  feet  above  sea  level and  two 
gigantic  peaks  on  the  left.  It  is  1041  miles  from  Callao  and  15,045 
feet  above  sea  level,  or  onlj'  130  feet  less  than  the  altitude  of  Mont 
Blanc.®  The  rest  of  the  route  to  the  village  of  Oroya,  22  miles  be- 
jmnd,  is  on  a  gradually  descending  grade,  the  construction  of  which 
was  relativelj’^  easy  compared  to  the  herculean  labors  alreadj^  accom¬ 
plished.  Oroya,  the  terminus,  as  completed  under  the  “Grace  con¬ 
tract,”  is  136J  miles  from  Callao  and  at  an  elevation  of  12,178  feet 
above  the  Pacific.  The  hamlet  is  situated  about  30  miles  south  of 
the  little  Lake  ChanchojToc,  from  which  the  Jauja  River  flows  out, 
and  running  150  miles  southeast  breaks  through  a  deep  canj’on  of  the 
Central  Cordillera,  where  it  joins  the  Apurimac  and  with  it  flows  into 
the  upper  Amazon.  The  place  has  received  its  name  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  location,  as  an  “  oroya  ”  is  a  cable  and  boatswain's  chair 
used  in  Peru  for  crossing  streams  that  can  not  be  forded.  The  vallej^ 
of  the  Jauja  River  is  particular!}'  salubrious,  and  it  was  here  that  in 
the  earh'  sixties  the  distinguished  elder  Senor  Don  ^Ianufx  Pardo 
went  to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  discovering  that  the  region 
is  splendid  for  checking  the  progress  and  effecting  the  cure  of  con- 
sumi:)tion;  and  it  was  also  here  that  he  wi’ote  his  celebrated  brochure, 
“  Kstudios  sobre  la  provincia  de  Jauja  ”  (“Studies  on  the  Province 
of  Jauja  ”),  in  which  he  advocates  the  building  of  a  Pacific-Trans- 
andine  railwaj'  in  Peru.  This  pamphlet  attracted  wide  attention 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  undoubtedly  aided  ^Ir.  Meiggs  in  securing 
the  concession  and  right  to  build  his  stupendous  railwa}'. 

The  total  length  of  tunnels  j^ierced  through  the  Andes  during 
Meiggs's  period  was  approximate!}'  21,000  feet.  In  the  most  difficult 
section  for  construction,  from  Tambo  de  Viso  to  Rio  Blanco,  only  14 
miles  distant,  the  ascent  is  2,673  feet,  and  this  Andean  region  was 
penetrated  by  the  boring  of  22  tunnels.  The  toll  in  lives  lost  in  the 


“According  to  Coraboeuf,  Mount  Blanc  is  15,781  feet  above  the  sea. 


AN  ANDEAN  STATION  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD,  PERU. 

The  highest  point  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  is  in  the  Galera  tunnel,  which  pierces  the  watershed  of 
the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  over  15,600  feet,  which  is  also  the  highest  altitude  of  any  railroad 
in  the  world.  This  line  connects  with  the  celebrated  copper  and  silver  mining  district  of 
Cerro  de  Pa.sco,  Peru. 

American  contractor’s  own  observatory  on  Blount  ]Meiggs,  and  from 
a  hot  climate  on  the  coast  to  frigid  climatic  conditions  in  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  high 
mortality  among  the  railway  construction  gangs.  At  the  Verrugas 
Viaduct  a  peculiar  and  horrible  blood-poisoning  disease  broke  out. 
It  is  held  by  physicians  to  be  caused  by  a  germ  that  can  be  absorbed 
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building  of  the  Oroi’a  Railway  was  appalling,  some  authorities  plac¬ 
ing  it  as  high  as  15,000.  This  was  due  to  no  fault  of  ^Ir.  ^Ieiggs, 
who  was  particularly  solicitous  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Chilean.  Chinese,  Indian,  and  other  laborers  under  him.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  of  32  inches  at  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  to  one  of  17  inches,  as  recorded  in  the  great  North 
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into  the  sj’stem  witli  food  or  water  and  then  conununieated  through 
the  saliva.  The  decomposition  of  tlie  soil  in  the  Verrugas  Valley  and 
one  or  two  other  points  in  Peru  would  seem  to  account  for  its  origin. 
This  disease  attacks  every  unacclimated  person,  usually  with  fatal 
results.  In  other  of  the  lofty  Andean  heights  through  which  lay  the 
route  of  the  Oroya  Pailroad,  and  where  this  disease  was  unknown, 
the  mountain  “  sirroche  ’’  sickness  not  infreipiently  proved  fatal. 

One  of  ^Ir.  Meiggs's  most  striking  merits  was  that  he  could  take  up 
enterprises  which  others  either  had  not  the  ability  or  the  means  to 


CERRO  DE  PASCO,  PERU. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  Pcni,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  14,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Junin,  130  miles  northeast  of  Lima.  It  is  connected  with  Oroya 
and  the  capital  of  the  Republic  by  railroad,  83  miles  of  which  were  built  by  Americans  to  foster 
the  development  of  the  copper  deposits  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  region,  said  to  contain  the  greatest 
single  deposits  of  copper  in  the  world,  the  estimated  output  of  this  metal  in  the  district  being 
00,000  tons  annually.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Jesuits  from 
low  to  1824,  produced  27,200  tons  of  pure  silver.  Gold  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
district,  but  the  great  industry  of  this  region  is  copper  mining. 


carry  out,  and  he  invariably  successfully  executed  these  undertak¬ 
ings  ahead  of  the  time  set.  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  the  rail¬ 
way  from  the  port  of  ^lollendo,  in  southern  Peru,  up  to  Arequipa, 
107  miles  long,  an  enterprise  of  extremely  difficult  engineering  con¬ 
struction,  in  the  high  Andes;  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  railway 
lieing  about  14,600  feet  above  sea  level.  He  completed  the  road  in 
two  years  and  nine  months  after  signing  the  contract,  instead  of 
three  years. 

Fabulous  stories  have  b(‘en  told  of  the  wealth  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  South  American  accumu- 
(«>3.")7— Bull.  1—09 - 7 
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lations  made  him  abumlanth"  able  to  meet  the  claims  af^aiii'^t  him, 
M’bicb  arose  from  the  indebtedness  in  Mbicb  be  became  involved  in 
San  Francisco  in  1854.  lie  took  pains  to  pay  the  bulk  of  these  claims 
in  full,  M-itb  interest.  There  are  many  delightful  stories  told  about 
these  restitutions,  such  as  that  of  an  old  washerwoman  who  contrived 
to  have  her  forgotten  account  sent  to  Mr.  Meiccs  in  South  America, 
and  received  in  return  an  unexpected  gift  of  bar  silver,  which  made 
her  comfortable  for  life.  He  had  a  kindly  disposition,  and  was  al- 
wai’s  ready  to  help  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  South  America 
whom  he  found  to  be  in  trouble. 

Ilis  death  in  Lima,  on  September  30,  1877,  at  the  age  of  slightly 
over  00,  was  the  occasion  of  deep  mourning  throughout  l*eru,  and  the 
funeral  services  held  in  his  memory  were  impressive.  His  mortal 
remains  lie  under  a  mound  and  a  simple  cross  at  Villegas,  2  miles 
from  Callao,  by  the  side  of  the  track  of  the  Oroya  Railway,  the  great¬ 
est  monument  of  his  genius.  He  made,  in  his  last  testament,  ample 
provision  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  which  the  limited  span  of 
his  life  rendered  him  unable  to  execute  in  its  entirety,  and  his  execu¬ 
tors  transferred  his  rights  to  IMr.  Michael  P.  Grace,  who,  in  his 
turn,  after  having  it  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Government  of  Igle- 
sias,  transferred  it  to  the  “  Peruvian  Corporation.” 


THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 
ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
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CHILE. 

After  having  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  Spain  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  years,  Chile  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of. the  mother  country  when,  on  September  18, 1810,  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  Santiago,  now  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  deposed 
the  last  Spanish  captain-general  and  established  a  jii'ovisional  govern¬ 
ment.  Two  years  later,  under  the  new  supreme  director,  Gen.  Don 
JosK  Carrera,  a  tricolor  rosette  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  a  nation 
then  .struggling  for  liberty  against  overwhelming  Spanish  armies,  this 
rosette  being  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  the  last-named  color  having  been 
taken  from  the  flag  of  Spain.  These  were  the  three  colors  that  formed 
the  Chilean  banner,  which  was  unfurled  in  Santiago,  Chile,  by  the 
side  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Washington,  on  July  4,  1812. 

d'he  banner  and  its  colors,  already  mentioned,  were  accepted  as  the 
national  standard  of  Chile  until  1817,  when  after  the  victory  of 
Chacabuco  over  the  Spaniards,  February  12,  a  new  tricolor  flag, 
composed  of  the  present  red,  white,  and  blue,  but  of  a  different  design, 
waved  for  the  first  time  over  Chilean  territory. 

The  permanent  national  Chilean  banner  dates  from  October  18, 
1817,  when,  through  a  decree  of  the  sui^reme  director  of  Chile,  Gen. 
Bernardo  OTIiggins,  it  was  officially  adopted.  A  pleasing  tradition 
concerning  the  red,  white,  and  blue  colors  of  the  Chilean  flag  is  that 
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emblems  composed  of  these  colors  waved  over  the  armies  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  their  fiercely  contested  battles  against  the 
warlike  Araucanian  Indian  tribes  in  the  southern  portion  of  Chile, 
hut  learned  Chilean  historians  maintain  that  the  tricolor  design  of 
the  banner  of  Chile  was  taken  from  that  of  the  United  States;  an 
exiilanation  which  accords  well  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Chilean 
l)eoj)le  for  liberty  and  progress. 

The  national  shield  or  coat  of  arms  of  Chile  embraces  the  same 
colors  as  those  of  her  hamier,  and  its  adoption  dates  from  June  2(5, 
1834,  agreeably  to  the  law  sanctioned  on  that  day  by  the  National 
Congress  and  promulgated  by  His  Excellency  Gen.  Joaquin  Preito, 
and  countersigned  by  his  minister,  Don  Joaquin  Tocornal. 

This  emblem,  like  the  flag,  has  undergone  an  evolution  which 
modified  its  form  and  colors  in  the  midst  of  the  events  which  finally 
jiroduced  the  fundamental  and  definite  constitution  of  the  Republic. 
On  a  streamer  of  white  ribbon,  which  is  directly  underneath  the 
two  animals  supporting  the  shield,  is  inscribed  the  motto :  “  Bv 
Kioiit  or  Might.”  These  words  apjieared  on  the  silver  coins  circu¬ 
lating  in  Chile  in  1833. 

The  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the  design  and  colors  of  the 
banner  and  coat  of  arms  of  Chile  indicate  the  evolutions  of  its  history 
and  definite  form.  The  silver  star  which  shines  in  the  center  of  the 
shield  and  in  the  blue  field  of  the  banner  is  the  celestial  symbol 
which  the  Chilean  aboriginal  Indians  always  displayed  on  their 
jiennants,  and  also  recalls  the  geographical  position  of  Chile,  the 
most  southerly  country  of  the  American  continent.  The  condor  and 
hueniul  supporting  the  shield  were  selected,  the  former  because  he  is 
the  strongest  and  most  majestic  bird  of  the  lofty  Chilean  Andean 
summits  and  the  latter  as  representing  a  quadruped,  of  the  deer 
family,  peculiar  to  the  southern  regions  of  Chile.  The  tuft  of  three 
feathers  which  crowns  the  shield  was  formerly  used  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction  on  the  hat  of  the  president  of  the  Republic,  because  it 
represented  the  supreme  executive  dignity  of  the  nation.  The  naval 
crown  of  gold,  which  the  condor  as  well  as  the  heumul  displays, 
recalls  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Chilean  navy  during  the  stirring 
maritime  actions  on  the  Pacific  in  vindicating  the  right  of  Chile  to  lie 
free.“  The  attributes  which  characterize  the  Chilean  coat  of  arms 
correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  to  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  preserving  the  characteristics  of  their  race  and  indicating 
the  geographical  position  of  Chile. 

“  Until  the  advent  of  Ironclads,  opposing  fleets  In  naval  actions  frequently 
came  to  close  quarters,  when  boarding  vessels  was  a  common  occurrence.  The 
sailor  who  first  siicceetled  In  hoarding  a  warship  of  the  enemy  and  came  out  of 
the  action  alive  was  rewarded  by  being  crowned  with  what  was  known  as  “  a 
naval  crown  ”  of  gold.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  naval  crowns  of  gold  on 
the  heads  of  the  condor  and  huemul  sui»i)orting  the  shield  of  Chile. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


CHILE. 

JHE  “  Diez  y  Ocho,”  or  18th  of  September,  is  annually  eele- 
I  brated  in  Chile  as  the  principal  national  holiday  of  the 

I  Republic,  because  it  was  on  that  date  in  1810  that  the  last 

Spanish  captain-general  was  deposed  by  the  patriotic  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile  and  a  new  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  installed,  nominally  ruling  in  the  name  of  Ferdixand  VII, 
of  Spain,  at  that  time  a  captive  in  the  i)ower  of  Napoleon  I,  the 
Emperor  of  France,  This  arrangement  could  not  long  endure,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  politics  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Chileans  must  establish  themselves 
as  a  free,  independent,  and  rej)ublican  nation.  Such  a  change  from 
the  old  colonial  regime,  which  had  existed  for  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  protracted  and  sanguinary 
war,  involving  fifteen  years  of  heroic  sacrifices.  Spain  on  her  part 
was  determined  at  all  costs  to  reestablish  her  old  despotic  sway  in 
her  now  insurgent  South  American  dependency,  and  accordingly 
overwhelming  veteran  Spanish  armies  poured  southward  into  Chilean 
territory  from  the  neighboring  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  The  gallant 
Ciren.  Bernardo  OTTujgins,  was  closelj'^  besieged  by  a  royalist  army, 
which  invested  the  town  of  Rancagua.  He  was  finally  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  on  the  memorable  October  1  and  2,  181-1 
(which  is  the  beginning  of  summer  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone),  he 
led  a  desjjerate  sortie  against  the  Spaniards,  fought  his  way  through 
the  binning  town,  and  effected  his  escape  eastward  across  the  lower 
passes  of  the  Andes  into  Argentina,  where  he  and  some  1,400  Chilean 
refugees  were  hospitably  received  and  cared  for  by  the  great  Argen¬ 
tine  commander,  Gen.  San  Martin,  then  stationed  in  the  city  of 
^Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  towering,  snow- 
covered  Chilo-Argentine  Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  the  meeting  of  the.se 
two  extraordinary  men  resulted  in  so  close  a  friendship  lietween  them 
that  both  are  to-day  ranked  among  the  great  characters  of  Chile. 
The  genius  of  San  Martin  perceived  that  the  apparently  inaccessible 
Andean  Cordillera  must  Ixj  conquered.  Accordingly,  ably  seconded  by 
General  GTIiggins,  he  secretly  organized  an  army  of  4,000  to  5,000 
Argentines  and  Chileans,  and  after  more  than  two  years  of  unceas¬ 
ing  preparations,  both  generals  conducted,  during  the  latter  half  of 
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January,  1817,  the  Argentine-Chilean  liberating  ex25edition  ov’er  the 
Andes  through  two  lofty  snow-covered  jiasses — the  higher,  or  Usijal- 
lata  l*ass,  is  3,842  meters  ( 12,G05  feet )  above  sea  level.  Thej’  descended 
at  the  beginning  of  February  westward  into  Chile,  and  on  the  12th  ' 

of  that  month  surjirised  and  routed  a  large  Spanish  army  at  the  crest 
of  Chacabuco,  this  brilliant  victor}’  being  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  innietuosity  of  the  charge  led  by  General  O'Higgins.  The  grate¬ 
ful  Chileans  desired  to  make  General  San  Martin  their  sujireme 
director,  but  he  modestly  declined  in  favor  of  O’IIiggins.  The  battle 
of  Chacabuco  was  followed  b}’  a  rev’erse,  in  the  nature  of  an  unexjiect- 
ed  night  attack,  on  March  19, 1818,  by  the  Spanish  General  Osorio, 
upon  the  Chilo- Argentine  army  lying  in  camp  at  Talca,  about  200 
kilometers  (124  miles)  south  of  Santiago.  The  patriot  cause 
in  Chile  was  temporarily  endangered,  but  General  San  Martin  ef-  * 
fected  a  skillful  retreat  northward  100  kilometers  (G2  miles),  to  San 
Fernando,  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  ability  recruited  and 
equipiied  within  two  weeks  after  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
him,  a  fresh  army,  again  encountering,  on  April  5,  the  royalists  at 
Maipu,  then  a  hamlet  near  Santiago,  and,  after  a  fiercely  contested  1 

battle  that  raged  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  won  a  sweeping  victory  over 
the  Spaniards.  This  triumph  was  the  "Waterloo  of  Spain,  so  far  as 
Chile  was  concerned.  From  that  moment  the  two  sister  rejiublics  of 
Chile  and  Argentina  cooiierated,  both  upon  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
overland,  for  the  liberation  of  Peru  from  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
ojDpression.  Later  the  thinned  and  decimated  ranks  of  these  heroic 
veterans  united  themselves  with  the  army  of  Colombia,  oj^erating  un¬ 
der  the  great  liberator,  General  Bolivar,  and  contributed  toward 
winning  the  crowning  victory  of  Ayacucho,  in  the  loftiest  Andes  of 
Peru.  Decemlier  9,  1824,  and  thus  forever  assured  the  independence  of 
the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  achievements  of  the  Chilean  nation,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Sejitember  18,  1810,  the  initiation  of  the  movement  for  the  , 
independence  of  Chile,  is  annually  celebrated  as  the  leading  holiday  ! 
of  that  Latin-American  Peimblic. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  21. 


Title. 


I  Date  of 
!  rfiK>rt. 


Author. 


AK<iE.NTISK  KKPl  Hl.le. 

List  of  banks  in  the  Argentine  Repnblie . 

Wool  shipments  from  tlie  Riode  la  I’lala . 

HRAZII.. 

Exports  of  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Lumt>er  in  Bmzil . 

Cetnent  in  Brazil . 

Railway  and  other  contraets  In  Brazil . 

Sale  of  corsets  in  .Santos . 

CHILE. 

Hot  .springs  in  Chile . 

Cost  of  operating  Chilean  railways . 

Notes. — Number  of  farms  in  Chile,  gold  mine  dis¬ 
covered  near  Vallenar,  immigration  from  Europe 
to  Chile,  exports  of  nitrate  during  first  six  months 
of  1908,  and  life  insurance  in  Chile. 

Trade  conditions . 

Quicker  steamship  service  between  Valparaiso  and 
Panama. 

COLOMBIA. 

Necessity  for  the  use  of  metric  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  in  invoices  for  South  America. 

New  liber  plant . 

Electric  lighting  concession  for  Pamplona,  Colombia 

CUBA. 

Market  for  soap  in  Cuba . 

Dominican  repcblic. 

Stoves  and  kitchenware  in  the  Dominican  Repnblie. 

Conserved  bananas . 

Notes. — Projected  railroad  between  the  capital  and 
La  Vega;  governor  of  Puerto  Plata  orders  thorough 
examination  of  various  brands  of  cotton-seed  oil; 
large  cacao  crop  expected;  banana  crop;  turpen¬ 
tine  put  on  local  market  by  the  Dominican  Lumber 
Co.  said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  imported 
article;  increase  in  exports  of  cigarettes;  Nor¬ 
wegian  steamer  chartered  to  make  regular  trips 
between  New  York  and  Dominican  ports;  wireless 
station  established  at  Santiago. 

ECUADOR. 

Why  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  do  not 
share  a  greater  portion  of  Latin  America’s  trade. 

MEXICO. 

Wire-nail  industry  at  Veracruz . 

Imports  into  the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirii  > 
Diaz  during  the  first  six  months  of  1908. 
Construction,  repair,  and  administration  of  roads  in 
the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Portirio  Diaz. 
Cattle  business  in  the  State  of  Veracruz . 

NICARAGUA. 

Contract  for  the  establishment  of  a  “General  office 
of  chemical  analysis”  in  the  capital  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Examination  of  drugs  and  foods  in  Nicaragua . 

Revist-d  edition  of  “Commercial  index"  of  import¬ 
ers  and  exporters  of  western  Nicaragua. 


()<'t.  18  Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul-general, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Oct.  29  Do. 


Oct.  l.i  George  E.  Anderson,  consul-general, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Oct.  19  Do. 

Oct.  22  Do. 

Oct.  23  Do. 

Oct.  30  I  John  W.  O’Hara,  consul,  Santos. 


Oct.  8  !  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

Oct.  13  Do. 

Oct.  14  i  Do. 


!  Oct.  24  Do. 

j do...  Do. 


Aug.  29  Eugene  Betts,  vice  and  deputy  cmi- 
siil-general,  Bogota. 

Oct.  ‘24  Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul,  Cartagena. 
Nov.  -23  : 


.do _  James  L.  Rogers,  consul-general,  Ha¬ 

vana. 


Nov.  17  Ralph  J.  Totten,  eon.sul,  Puerta  Plata 
...do....  Do. 

Nov.  28  1  Do. 


Oct.  ‘29  I  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  consul-general, 
Guayaquil. 


Nov.  I)  William  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 
<“ruz. 

!  Nov.  10  Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad 
j  Portlfio  Diaz. 

I  Nov.  l.i  Do. 

\  Nov.  ‘26  William  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 
'  cruz. 


Oct.  24  Jose  de  Olivares,  consul,  Managua. 


[...do _  Do. 

I  Nov.  14  !  Do. 

I 

i  ; 
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Itcportu  tvccivcd  to  December  2t — Coutimietl. 


Title. 

Date  of  1 
rei>ort.  j 

Author, 

.‘iALVAIKtK.  ! 

Exports  for  tlie  first  six  months  of  liHiS . 

1 

URUGUAY. 

Nov.  9 

Arthur  Hu(;h  Frazier,  eonsul-general, 
San  Salvailor. 

Exports  of  wool  from  Oft.  1,  1!K)7,  to  .Sfpt.  80,  190.S.. 

Horsf,  cattle,  ami  sliecp  imliistrv  in  I  rugnav . 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  iHi 

Frederie  W.  (haling,  consul,  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 

TKXTILE  IXDrSTIilES  IX  LATIX  AMERIC  A. 

Considerable  capital  is  invt'sted  in  textile  industries  in  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  America,  and  at  the  present  time  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fabrics  and  allied  products  ranks  amon»r  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  industries  that  have  been  established  in  the  Latin-American 
Republics  in  recent  years.  Four  of  these  countries  import  textile 
machinery  in  greater  or  less  quantities  for  cotton-mill  work,  and  two 
of  them — Brazil  and  Mexico — in  large  quantities. 

During  the  last  five  years  England  has  exported  textile  machinery 
to  Pan-America  to  the  value  of  £1,037,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £327,000 
annually.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  steady  increase  of  both  these 
countries  in  their  imports  of  English  textile  machinery  from  15)05 
to  15)07,  inclusive.  In  15)05  Brazil  and  Mexico  imported  this  class 
of  machinery  to  the  value  of  £132,000  and  £5)0,000,  respectively;  in 
15)00,  £107,000  and  £117,000,  respectively;  and  in  1907,  £351,000  and 
£149,000,  respectively.  The  Argentine  Republic  and  Peru  import 
textile  machinery  in  smaller  quantities,  the  annual  average  in  the 
latter  country  being  less  than  £0,000,  while  the  average  of  the  former 
country  in  15)04,  15)05.  and  1900  was  £24,000  per  annum. 

One  million  spindles  and  30,000  looms  are  in  operation  in  Brazil 
and  730,000  spindles  and  22,000  looms  in  Mexico,  while  the  spindles 
now  being  installed  in  the  former  countiy  number  25,000  and  in 
the  latter  10,000.  In  Brazil  there  is  1  spindle  to  every  15  inhabitants 
and  in  ^lexico  1  to  every  19.  The  Argentine  Requblic  has  3,500 
looms,  using  principalh’  imported  yarns,  and  2  spinning  mills, 
while  Peru  has,  approximately,  1,200  looms.  The  United  States  ex- 
l)orts  some  textile  machineiy  to  the  Latin-American  countries,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  imported  from  England. 

In  Mexico  and  Brazil  most  of  the  spindles  ai’e  in  ring  frames,  but 
the  latter  country  has  about  90,000  spindles  on  mules.  The  raw  cotton 
required  in  Brazilian  mills  aggregates  about  143,000  bales  per  annum, 
which  is  equal  to  7  spindles  per  bale,  as  compared  with  14|  spindles 
per  bale  in  England  and  5^  in  the  United  States,  the  differences  in 
numbers  being  due  to  the  fineness  of  the  yarns  spun.  The  estimated 
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iiiinilx'r  of  spiiulk's  in  oiicration  in  the  world  is  1-J;2,0()(),()()() — 
laiul  having  5*2,000.000  and  North  America  27,000,000. 

Brazil  and  ^fexico  grow  cotton  for  their  own  use,  and  in  addition 
import  American,  East  Indian,  and  Egyptian  cottons.  The  estimated 
consumption  of  cotton  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  is  170,000  and  285,000 
bales,  respecti\*ely.  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before,  the  latter  having 
10,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  a  climate  and  soil  well  suited  for 
cotton  growing,  while  the  cotton  of  Peru  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  excellent  quality. 

Cotton  factories  in  Brazil  generally  have  all  the  machinery  on  the 
ground  floor,  combining  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  in  one  build¬ 
ing.  the  spindles  keeping  the  looms  busy,  and  the  latter  the  dyehouse. 

The  raw  cotton  is  stored  at  one  end  of  the  building  and  the  finished 
product  delivered  and  warehoused  at  the  other.  In  Europe  and  other 
densely  populated  countries  weaving  and  dyeing  is  more  specialized. 

The  Latin-American  countries  import  considerable  quantities  of 
yarn  and  cotton  goods.  Unbleached  yarn  is  sent  to  Brazil,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  and  Guatemala,  and  dyed  yarn  to  the  Argentine  1 

Republic,  Guatemala,  ^lexico,  and  Salvador.  The  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  is  the  largest  importer  of  unbleached  yarn  and  twist,  the  annual 
average  value  of  these  imports  in  that  countr}’^  being  about  £102,000.  | 

as  compared  with  £41,000  imported  by  Brazil  and  £15,000  by  Guate-  j 

mala.  During  the  last  five  years  England  has  exported  to  the  Argen-  i 

tine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Guatemala  yarn  and  twist  to  the  value  I 

of  £800,000.  For  a  number  of  years  a  considerable  decrease  has  been 
noted  in  the  imports  of  these  yarns  in  all  of  the  countries  mentioned 
except  Guatemala. 

Cotton  piece  goods  or  fabrics  imported  by  Latin  America  consist 
of  materials  made  of  unbleached  or  gray,  bleached  or  white,  printed, 
and  dyed, yarns.  The  largest  importers  are  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whose  imports  of  these  fabrics  in  1007  were  valued  at 
£105,000  and  £138,000,  respectively,  the  consumption  having  in¬ 
creased  in  Chile  during  the  last  five  years  and  fallen  off  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  The  annual  value  of  these  materials  received  in 
Colombia  is  about  £31,000.  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador 
imported  these  fabrics  in  1007  to  the  amount  of  £02,000. 

Bleached  and  white  cotton  piece  goods  are,  however,  imported  by 
the  Latin-American  countries  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  total  value 
of  these  goods  in  1007  aggregating  £2,543,000,  as  compared  with 
£1,840,000  in  1002,  or  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent.  In  1007  goods  i 

of  this  class  to  the  value  of  £2,246,000  were  taken  by  South  America 
and  £207,000  by  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Printed  cotton  goods  | 

are  imported  only  in  small  quantities.  ^ 

I 
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In  1907  England  exported  dyed  cotton  goods,  or  cotton  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  of  dyed  yarn,  to  Latin  America  to  the  value  of  £3,151,000, 
of  which  £351,000  went  to  Central  America.  The  Latin- American 
countries  also  import  considei’ahle  quantities  of  miscellaneous  cotton 
goods. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  development  of  the  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  the  recent  energetic 
propaganda  made  by  the  Government  concerning  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  have  also  aided  the  work  in  an  efficient  and  practical 
manner,  and  seeds  have  been  furnished  gratis  to  agriculturists,  the 
latter  having  been  urged  to  engage  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
raising  of  cotton  for  consumption  in  the  home  market.  The  planters 
who  have  followed  this  advice  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  their  raw  material.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  native  product,  has  encouraged  others 
to  engage  in  the  industry  until  now  the  raising  of  cotton  is  more 
largely  and  widely  extended  than  ever  before. 

The  mills  are  using  native  raw  cotton,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  industry  in  all  its  branches,  en¬ 
abling  the  mills  to  emploj-  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  cotton  factories 
is  located  at  Bello,  Department  of  Antioquia.  Water  and  electric 
power  is  being  used  to  drive  the  mills,  and  the  industry  is  at  present 
in  a  most  flourishing  and  promising  condition. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IX  LATIX  AMERICA. 

(CoiitiiiiUHl.) 

GUATEMALA. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  in  Guatemala  concerning  the 
treatment  of  commercial  travelers. 

Samjiles  are  subject  to  payment  of  regular  duty  unless  they  can  be 
made  valueless  by  being  cut  or  perforated.  If  the  traveler  declares 
his  intention  to  reexport  the  samples,  he  may  furnish  a  deposit  or 
bond  for  the  amount  of  duty,  which  is  canceled  upon  exportation 
within  two  months.  Failure  to  export  the  samples  within  that 
period  leads  to  forfeiture  of  the  bond  or  deposit. 
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SCf:NE  ON  A  COUNTRY  ROAD  IN  GUATi;MALA. 

HAITI. 

[Statement  of  Secretary  of  State  for  I'oreiCT  Relations,  transmitted  liy  Minister  II.  W. 

rnixiss.  ] 

There  are  no  laws  relative  to  the  treatment  of  coininerciiil  travelers. 
However,  according  to  the  tariff  for  professions  or  indin^tries  annexed 
to  the  law  ttf  August  3,  1!)00,  relative  to  the  administration  of  direct 
taxes,  enforcement  of  which  is  renewed  each  year,  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eler  jiaj^s  a  “  patent  "  of  $100  ( 100  gourdes)  per  annum.  By  virtue 
of  article  03  of  the  law  of  August  11,  1903,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
paper  money  he  jiays  $50  for  a  license  tax  (to  wdt,  one-half  of  the 
fee  for  a  patent).  The  application  for  the  license  should  be  made  on 
stamped  })aper  of  the  value  of  4  gourdes. 

There  are  no  regulations  relativ’e  to  the  admission  of  samples, 
(lenerally  they  are  admitted  free  of  dut}’,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  custom-house  authorities.  Thus  any  (piantity  of  shoes  may  be 
admitted  if  they  are  all  for  the  same  foot,  or  not  more  than  *2 
pairs;  dry  goods  when  they  are  in  (quantities  not  over  1  aune  (45 
inches)  ;  licpiids  in  1  dozen  one-eighth  or  1  dozen  twelve-sixteenths 
bottles,  etc. 

HONDURAS. 

[Report  of  Consul  Wii,i.i.\M  E.  .Vluer.] 

Honduras  has  no  laws  or  regulations  regarding  treatment  of  com¬ 
mercial  travelers  or  as  to  entrance  of  their  samples.  The  customs 
tariff  states  that  samples  of  no  commercial  value  in  small  pieces  are 
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free  of  duty.  This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  pieces  of  a  few  inches 
in  length  of  cotton  or  other  fabrics. 

It  has  been  the  custom  on  arrival  of  a  commercial  traveler  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  a2ipraise  his  samjdes,  assessing  duties,  he  then  giving  bond 
(usually  guaranty  of  some  local  merchant)  for  iiayment  in  case  that 
on  his  leaving  the  countr}'  reexamination  proves  that  he  has  sold  any 
of  said  samples;  otherwise  bond  (or  guaranty  is  canceled  and  sani- 
])les  taken  from  the  country. 

MEXICO. 

I  Report  of  Consiil-tieneral  A.  L.  M.  Oottsciiai.k.] 

The  treatment  of  commercial  travelers  is  subject  to  the  legislation 
of  the  resjDective  States;  hence  there  is  no  uniformity  in  this  regard 
throughout  the  Eejniblic.  The  latter  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  States 
where  the  taxes  im2iosed  upon  commercial  travelers  differ  from 
munici2)ality  to  munici2iality.  In  some  of  the  States  the  laws,  hav¬ 
ing  become  obsolete,  are  but  rarely  enforced.  It  is  stated  that  in 
some  States  foreign  commercial  travelers  evade  the  2iayment  of  taxes 
by  registering  at  hotels  as  having  arrived  from  some  town  within  the 
State. 

An  additional  charge  of  20-2;“)  2)er  cent  of  the  state  tax  is  levied  in 
some  of  the  States  for  the  federal  revenue. 

ADMISSION  OK  SAMPLES. 
lOrdonanza  general  dc  aduanas.  articles  i;i:i-218.] 

The  following  vsam2iles  of  merchandise  are  admitted  free  of  duty: 
(1)  Those  having  no  commercial  value;  (2)  2iieces  of  textiles  not 
exceeding  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  in  length,  although  having  the 
full  width  of  the  cloth,  and  all  parts  of  articles  which  can  not  be 
sold;  (3)  samples  consisting  of  entire  articles,  such  as  manufactures 
of  any  mateidal,  dry  goods,  hardware,  handkerchiefs,  mufflers,  socks, 
shirts,  etc.,  2M’ovided  they  are  cut  or  perforated  to  destroy  their  com¬ 
mercial  value;  (4)  samples  of  wines,  brandies,  or  liquors  contained  in 
receptacles  having  a  capacity  of  not  more  than  40  centiliters  (0.84 
of  a  the  weight  of  the  liquid  not  exceeding  400  grams  (0.88 

pound),  and  provided  the  total  net  weight  or  the  total  volume  of  the 
sam2)les  sent  by  one  party  to  one  consignee  does  not  exceed  5  kilo¬ 
grams  (11  pounds)  or  5  liters  (5^  quarts),  respectively.  In  all  other 
cases  sam2)les  of  dutiable  goods  must  pay  the  regular  d)it3’. 

The  dutA’  on  samples  need  not  be  2iaid  in  cash  if  the  commercial 
traveler  declares  his  intention  to  the  customs  officers  to  reexport  the 
sam2)les  upon  his  de2iarture  from  the  countr\'.  In  the  latter  case  he 
is  required  to  furnish  a  deposit  or  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  diitj", 
and  is  furnished  with  a  certificate  describing  in  detail  the  articles 
imported  and  the  dutv  on  each  article,  as  well  as  the  period  within 
which  the  sanqjles  must  be  reexported.  The  reex2K)rtation  maj’  take 
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place  through  any  custoin-house  in  tlie  country  upon  the  presentation 
of  the  above  certificate,  when  the  deposit  will  be  I’eturned  or  the  bond 
canceled  uiion  the  identification  of  the  samples.  Cdnmiercial  trav¬ 
elers  are  usually  allowed  six  months  for  reex2K)rting  their  samjiles, 
but  the  iieriod  inaj’  be  jirolonged  uji  to  two  years  uiion  ajuilication 
to  the  director  of  customs.  The  certificate  issued  by  the  custom-house 
through  which  the  sainjiles  are  imjiorted  shoidd  always  be  carried  by 
the  traveler  and  presented  mion  demand  of  the  various  officials,  and 
takes  the  jilace  of  consular  invoices  when  traveling  on  foreign  ships 
between  2)«i‘ts  of  the  lie2)ublic. 

NICARAGUA. 

IRi'porl  of  Consul  .1.  UK  Oi.ivAiiES.] 

Commercial  travelers  of  all  nationalities  visiting  Nicaragua  are 
accorded  uniform  treatment,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  no  com25laints 
have  U21  to  the  2iresent  time  reached  this  consulate. 

The  admission  of  sam2iles  is  governed  by  article  170  of  the  customs 
ordinances,  as  amended  by  article  44  of  the  amendments  of  1904.  viz : 
.  “  Merchandise  that  is  introduced  as  samples  is  subject  to  payment 
of  duty,  exce2)ting  only  dress  goods  in  small  25ieces  and  other  objects 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  administrator  of  customs  have  no  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

“  The  introduction  of  samples  in  general,  however,  will  be  2^er- 
initted  without  duty  upon  the  traveler  furnishing  a  bond  satisfactory 
to  the  administrator  of  customs  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  im¬ 
port  dutj'  in  case  that  he  does  not  reshi2i  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  which  will  be  stipulated  by  the  same  administrator.  The  bond 
authorized  will  specify  the  origin,  kind,  gross  weight,  and  all  other 
2)articulars  which  the  custom-house  employees  believe  necessary.” 

Commercial  travelers  who  are  unknown,  and  hence  unable  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  required  bond  guaranteeing  the  2)ayment  of  the  im2)ort  duty 
on  sam2iles  2:>rovided  they  do  not  reship  them,  may  de2)osit  with  the 
customs  officials  the  amount  of  the  duty,  acce2iting  a  recei2)t  therefor. 

Uiwn  jiresentation  of  documents  showing  that  the  sam25les  have 
been  reshi2)2)ed  the  de2iosit  is  returned. 

SALVADOR. 

1  Report  of  t'onsnl-Ooneral  S.  E. 

Traveling  salesmen  from  all  foreign  countries  are  allowed  to  seek 
business  in  Salvador  without  2iayiRg  any  taxes  or  im2)osts  whatever. 

Those  having  sam2iles  must  paj"  duty  on  same  or  give  bond  to  do  so 
in  case  sam2)les  are  not  taken  from  the  country  within  a  certain  time. 
On  taking  sam2)les  from  this  country  the  bond  is  released  or  the 
money  paid  for  duty  is  refunded. 

Traveling  salesmen  from  the  United  States  receive  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  those  from  other  foreign  countries. 
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Tho  Argentine  Government  is  preparing  to  place  a  bust  of  San 
Martin  in  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau.  Ilis  Excel¬ 
lency  Epifanio  Portela,  the  Argentine  minister  in  M'ashington,  has 
kindly  sent  the  Bureau  a  certified  copy  of  a  decree  issued  by  I’resident 
Aia'orta,  which  outlines  a  competition  of  sculptors  for  the  submission 
of  such  a  bust.  The  decree  mentions  first  a  communication  received 
by  the  Argentine  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  from  the  minister 
in  Washington  describing  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  at 
which  Secretary  Root  suggested  that  the  different  governments 
should  cooperate  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  new  building  by  ifiacing 
in  it  some  statue  or  some  product  of  their  art  or  industry,  and  citing, 
as  an  illustration,  a  bust  of  San  MartIn  which  might  be  presented 
by  the  Government  of  Argentina. 

The  following  is  the  exact  wording  of  that  portion  of  the  decree 
which  covers  the  competition: 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  hereby 
decret>s : 

Article  1.  The  invitation  tendered  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  above- 
mentioned  communication  is  hereby  accepted,  and  the  form  in  which  Argentina 
is  to  coojMjrate  in  the  decoration  of  the  board  room  with  the  product  of  its  in¬ 
dustry  or  art  shall  be  determined  hereafter. 

Art.  2.  A  call  shall  be  Issued  for  the  term  of  two  months  from  date  for  a  com- 
l)etition  among  the  artists  and  sculptors  resident  in  the  country,  for  a  maqucUc 
bu>it,  life-size,  of  General  Josf;  de  San  MartIn,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  for  the 
board  room  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  building  in 
AVashlngton. 

Art.  3.  A  prize  is  hereby  offered,  of  two  thousand  dollars,  national  currency, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  bust  selected  as  the  best  In  competition. 

Art.  4.  The  work  shall  be  submitted  at  the  National  Museum  of  History  in 
the  customary  manner,  under  a  pseudonym,  the  author's  name  and  nationality 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope. 

Art.  u.  The  following  are  appointed  members  of  the  Jury  of  award,  of  which 
the  minister  of  justice  and  public  education  shall  .be  the  chairman:  Dr. 
Adolfo  P.  Carranza,  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  History,  and  Dr.  Josfi 
R.  Semprun,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Fine  Arts. 

Art.  6.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  competition  shall  be  borne  proportion¬ 
ately  by  each  executive  department  of  the  Government. 

Art.  7.  Let  it  be  known,  etc.,  etc. 

(Sgd)  Figueroa  .Vlcorta. 

R.  S.  Naon. 

V.  DE  LA  Plaza. 

R.  M.  Aguirre. 

Onofre  Bertreder. 

Ezequiel  Ramos. 

Ramos  M£:xia. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  general  results  of  Argentine  foreign  coniinerce  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1908,  as  published  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
liepublic  {Dh'cccion  General  de  Estadisfica),  show  export  valua¬ 
tions  of  $297,.‘)4G,227  and  imports  to  the  value  of  $200,285,420.  A 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  liepublic  to  the  amount  of  $97,200,807 
is  thus  recorded. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1907,  it  is  seen  that  imports  declined  by  $2,549,798,  but  that  exports 
advanced  by  $5G,GG7,G1G. 


HIDE  AND  WOOL  SECTION  OF  CENTRAL  PRODUCE  MARKET,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Central  Produce  Market  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  wool  and  hide  market  in  the  world. 
The  building  is  an  iron  structure  four  stories  high,  covering  an  area  of  182,000  square  feet,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,100,000.  There  is  a  complete  installation  of  cranes,  elevators, 
and  apparatus  for  loading  and  unloading  the  principal  export  products  of  Argentine  Republic. 
Immense  quantities  of  wool,  hides,  and  cereals  are  annually  shipped  from  this  market  to  the 
large  commercial  ports  of  the  world. 

The  falling  off  in  import  values  is  largely  due  to  diminished  re¬ 
ceipts  of  railroad  material.  In  the  nine  months  in  reference  im¬ 
ports  of  steel  railroad  ties  declined  by  G4,989  tons,  fish  plates  by 
5,G21  tons,  .steel  rails  by  47,278  tons:  the  number  of  locomotives  re¬ 
ceived  was  less  by  244,  and  of  railway  carriages  and  wagons  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2,272  is  reported.  The  total  decline  recorded  under  the 
head  of  “  locomotion  ”  is  $18,707,576. 

In  the  classification  of  exports,  agricultural  products  represent 
$213,465,029,  indicating  the  enormous  increase  of  $67,058,968.  Under 
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this  head  are  included  3.300.379  tons  of  wheat,  1,352,040  tons  of  corn, 
050,597  tons  of  linseed,  and  414,071  tons  of  oats. 

The  next  rankiii"  item  on  the  export  list  is  the  classification  of  live¬ 
stock  products,  valued  at  $77,402,506,  .showing  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$10,844,060.  Forest  products  figure  for  $4,561,672;  (luehracho  ex¬ 
tract,  amounting  to  32,644  tons,  and  logs,  197,364  tons,  being  the 
principal  items. 

Shipments  of  frozen  beef  aggregated  128,504  tons,  and  45,470  tons 
of  hides  were  .sent  abroad.  Wool  figures  for  112,740  tons,  and  tallow, 
etc.,  for  32,689  tons. 

The  values  supplied  by  the  various  countries  furnishing  imports, 
as  compared  with  the  corresiionding  period  of  1907,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  gains  or  los.ses  in  the  Argentine  market,  are  thus  reported: 


Country  of  oriein. 


Nine 

inonth.s,  '  IHITerenoe. 

inos. 


Africa . . 

Gerniuiiy _ 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium _ 

Bolivia . 

Brazil _ 

Chile. . . 

Spain _ 

United  States _ 

France— . . 

Italy . . . 

The  Netherlands. 

Paraguay _ 

Great  Britain _ 

Uruguay . 

Other  countries... 


.$27,201 

28,813,894 

2.. t61,478 

9.. 512.687 

116,. 542 

.'>,071,05.5 
5.53,307 
6,461,184 
25,877,215 
20,110,728 
18,292,093 
1, (500,706 
1,120,3:58 
68,737,760 
1,717,6:52 
9,711,600 


+  .$11,204 
-3,317,6.55 
+  829,7.57 
-1,!)59,194 
-i-  11,085 

-  .‘500,902 
-I-  239,352 
-t-1, 269,934 

-  .599,208 
+1,(562,801 
+  714,718 
+  438,373 
+  1,37,195 
-:-3,22(i,476 

-  1.56,659 
+  1,695,877 


Argentine  commodities  were  received  in  the  following  proportions 
by  the  partici2)ating  countries,  their  respective  gains  or  losses  for  the 
nine  months  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907  being  also 
given : 


Africa _ 

Germany . . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium _ _ 

Bolivia . . 

Brazil _ 

Chile... . . . 

Spain _ 

United  States _ 

France _ 

Italy _ 

Tlie  Netherlands. 

Paraguay _ 

Great  Britain _ 

Uruguay . . 

Other  countries... 
“  Orders  ” _ 


Destinations. 


Ninemonths, 

1908. 

Difference. 

$846,782 

-  $479,868 

25,894,549 

-  2,889,978 

827,903 

+  306,401 

29,502,957 

+  4,8(i5,075 

551,125 

+  7,272 

10,9‘29,025 

+  540,339 

1,17)8, .540 

-  428,137 

1,539,616 

+  252,462 

8,265,395 

-  362,. 546 

18,774,130 

—  9,577,464 

5,573,537 

+  2,289,832 

4,729,969 

+  1,202,999 

195,863 

+  78,729 

7)9,205,642 

+18,644,264 

62.5,402 

-  2,214,4.31 

3,493,314 

+  1,4.52,675 

125,432,473 

+42,960,082 

On  the  imiiort  list  under  the  classification  “  Other  countries,”  Can¬ 
ada  appears  for  $1,202,491;  Cuba,  $523,595;  Japan,  $208,778;  Portu- 
65357— Bull.  1—09 - 8 
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jral.  $289, (KJo;  Russia,  $900,035;  Sweden,  $535,695;  and  Switzerland, 
$1,414,250. 

Exiiort  destinations  included  under  “  Other  countries.”  witli  tlie 
values  sent  thither,  embrace  Cuba,  $238,080;  Portugal,  $801,393;  and 
Sweden,  $534,449. 

CEREAL  SEASON  OF  1908-9. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  area 
of  cereal  cultivation,  in  hectares,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
season  of  1908-9  is  as  follows:  IMieat,  0,000,100;  linseed,  1,534,300; 
corn,  033,300,  as  comiiared  with  5,759,987  hectares  of  wheat,  1,391,407 
hectares  of  linseed,  and  284,098  hectares  of  corn  in  1907-8,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  799,700  hectares.  Wheat  increased  5  per  cent;  linseed,  17 
per  cent ;  and  corn,  122  per  cent.  The  production  of  the  cereal  crop 
of  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  5,760,000  tons  of  wheat,  1,228,000 
tons  of  linseed,  and  823,000  tons  of  corn,  or  a  total  of  7,811,000  tons  of 
the  cereals  mentioned  for  the  season  of  1908-9. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS. 

'  In  accordance  with  a  decree  published  on  October  15,  1908,  in  the 
'‘'‘Diario  of  the  Argentine  Rejiublic,  the  Bueno.s  Aires  and 

Pacific  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  construct  and  operate  the 
following  lines: 

From  Lopez  Lecuba -Villa  Iris  branch  to  the  Macachin  branch  be¬ 
tween  the  stations  of  Macachin  and  Doblas;  an  extension  of  the 
Remeco  branch  to  the  Bahia  Blanca-Toay  line  at  Peru  or  Epupel. 
Plans  must  be  presented  for  approval  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  the  work  must  be  com¬ 
menced  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  said  approval,  and  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  aforesaid  railway  has  been  authorized  to  build  the  following 
branch  lines:  From  the  main  line  between  Las  Catitas  and  Alto 
Verde  to  La  Palmira;  from  Pedregal  station  to  Godoy  Cruz;  from 
Barcala  or  Fray  Luis  Betran  to  the  Lujon  de  Cuvo  branch;  from 
Tres  Acequias  across  the  Tunuyan  River  in  a  southernly  direction 
toward  Las  Catitas;  from  San  Rafael  across  the  Dramante  River  to 
!Monte  Coman.  Plans  for  three  of  these  branches  must  be  presented 
to  the  Government  within  thirty  months  from  the  date  of  signing  the 
contract,  and  the  remainder  within  eighteen  months  thereafter.  The 
construction  of  each  branch  must  be  completed  within  thirty  months 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  plans. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Juan  Passicot  to  build  a  railway 
from  Mercedes,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  La  Plata.  Plans 
must  be  presented  within  twelve  months  from  October  12,  1908,  and 
work  commenced  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plans,  and  completed  within  four  years  thereafter. 
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PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  1909. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  budget  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  for  1909  is  $25,403,321  gold,  and  $173,949,224  national 
money,  plus  $5,000,000  national  mone}’,  in  bonds  for  imblic  works 
authorized  by  laws  of  Congress.  The  gold  estimate  is  made  up  of 
the  following  items:  $23,045,092  for  the  public  debt;  $878,541  for 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  cover  the  cost  of  legations  and 
consulates;  $13,488  for  the  Department  of  Marine,  and  $1,525,000  for 
public  works.  The  expenditures  in  national  money  include  sundry 
items  for  Congress  amounting  to  $4,122,720,  of  which  $2,225,000  is 
required  for  the  salaries  of  the  150  legislators;  $1,401,820  for  the 
Foreign  Office;  $10,005,488  for  the  Internal  Debt;  $37,920,500  for 
the  Departments  of  War  and  Marine;  $31,515,745  for  Justice  and 
Education;  and  $8,073,015  for  pensions.  The  remaining  $73,000,000 
is  for  other  administration  expenses,  including  $20,370,340  for  cash 
payments  of  public  works. 

BEEF-SALTING  INDUSTRY,  1907-8. 

The  beef-salting  season,  ended  July  31,  1908,  shows  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  by  the  beef-salting  factories  of  the  River  Plate 
region  in  1907-8  to  have  been  as  follows:  Argentine  Republic, 
247,500;  Uruguay,  754,300,  and  Rio  Grande,  425,000,  or  a  total  of 
1,420,800,  as  compared  with  1,721,000  in  1900-7.  Of  these  cattle,  in 
1907-8,  207,300  were  used  for  meat  extract  and  1,159,500  for  beef  salt¬ 
ing,  as  comjiared  with  320,100  for  meat  extract  and  1,395,500  for  beef 
salting  in  1900-7.  The  cows  slaughtered  in  1907-8  numbered  20,707 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  199,820  in  Uruguay,  as  compared  with 
72,400  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  329,800  in  Uruguay  in  1900-7. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  authorized  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  expend  250,000  pei<oH  (£21,900)  for  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  at  San  Juan  for  the  use  of  the  postal  authorities,  inland  revenue, 
customs,  etc. 

The  Government  will  also  construct  works  for  the  utilization,  for 
irrigation  purposes,  of  the  waters  of  the  Tercero  River,  and  will  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  port  for  transoceanic  vessels  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Quequen  Grande  River.  For  the  latter  work  a  loan  of 
3,000,000  peaos  (£202,500)  has  been  authorized. 

The  Congress  has  also  authorized  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  970,000 
pcsoH  (£84,900)  for  hydraulic  and  dredging  works  in  the  Gualeguay- 
chu  River,  and  to  expend  400,000  pesots  (£35,000)  in  the  construction 
of  a  road  bridge  over  the  Tunuyan  River. 
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The  Goveriiiuent  has  been  authorized  to  expend  50,000  pesos 
(£1,375)  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Province  of 
San  Juan  to  connect  the  capital  of  that  province  with  Calingasta  via 
Desainparados,  Manpiesado,  and  Barral,  and  the  departments  of 
Jachil  and  La  Iglesia  via  Kodeo. 

GERMAN  COLONIZATION. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  arranged  with  a  German  syndicate 
to  colonize  a  large  area  of  public  land  in  the  Territory  of  Santa 
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FROZEN-MEAT  INDUSTRY.  NINE  MONTHS.  1908. 

The  total  number  of  frozen  mutton  carcasses  shipped  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Kepublic  to  foreign  countries  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1008  was  “2,255.000,  frozen  beef  quarters,  1,005,000,  and  quarters  of 
chilled  beef,  531,157.  During  the  year  1007  the  exports  of  frozen 
mutton  carcasses  from  the  Argentine  Republic  numbered  2,785,730, 
frozen  beef  quarters  1,327,300,  and  quarters  of  chilled  beef  430,013. 
These  figures  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  chilled  lieef 
in  1908  as  compared  with  those  of  1007. 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  National  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  to  contract  for  the  enlargement  of  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  for  the  formation  of  a  deep-water  canal  from  the  north 
end  of  the  2iort  to  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas  River.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  works  is  $47,000,000  gold. 

TRANSIT  TRADE  WITH  BOLIVIA. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  issued  new  rules 
and  regulations  governing  commerce  in  transit  with  Bolivia.  The 
new  jjrocedure  greatly  simplifies  the  requisites  and  formalities  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  complied  with  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
jiublic,  through  which  foreign  merchandise  consigned  to  Bolivia  has 
to  pass  before  reaching  its  destination.  The  ease  with  which  foreign 
merchandise  consigned  to  points  in  Bolivia  via  Argentine  ports  can 
now  be  entered  and  forwarded  through  the  Argentine  Republic  will 
doubtless  greatly  stimulate  Bolivian  trade  via  this  route. 

INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  of  the  industrial  census  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  i.ssued  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  refers  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation,  and  shows  that  of  the  10.349  industries  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  only  1,342  belong  to  citizens  of  the  Reiniblic.  The  aggregate 
caj)ital  employed  in  these  industries  is  given  as  $260,399,303  national 
currency  and  the  yearly  sales  at  $534,044,925  national  currency. 
The  annual  amount  of  the  raw  material  used  in  these  enterprises  is 
valued  at  $280,032,741,  of  which  $117,858,528  represented  imported 
products.  The  total  power  emifioyed  annually  in  conducting  these 
industries  is  given  at  105,575  horsepower,  of  which  12,505  was  electric, 
90,055  steam,  1,939  gas,  and  470  naphtha.  The  total  number  of  persons 
em^doyed  in  the  industries  mentioned  was  118,315.  The  gas  works, 
which  have  invested  $40,000,000,  rejiresent  the  industry  having  the 
hu’gest  amount  of  cajiital,  the  electric  works  having  $33,500,000,  jirint- 
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inj'  establislnneiit.s  ^B.OUO.OOO.  and  the  mills  !>?8.r>00.000  national  cnr- 
roncy.  Thoiv  are  in  the  capital  1.007  tailoring  estahlisliinents.  88'2 
carpenter  shops.  71:2  blacksmiths.  OOO  furniture  mannfactnrers.  ,510 
bakers.  480  bootmakers,  and  388  dressmakers.  Tailoring  establish¬ 
ments  have  the  large>t  nmnlier  of  employees,  there  being  8.'234  jiersons 
emiiloyed  in  that  industry.  Thei’e  are  (‘>.701  shoemakers  and  4,440 
bakers  in  the  city. 

REAL  ESTATE  TRANSFERS  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  transfers  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
(hiring  the  first  nine  months  of  1008  was  8l2().047.40‘2  national 
currency,  as  compared  with  $118..50().3;5.5  for  the  same  period  of 
1007  and  $142.810.7,50  national  cnri'ency  for  the  same  ]ieriod  of 
lOOC).  The  value  of  the  mortgages  placed  on  real  estate  during  the 
period  referred  to  was  $,53,41G,,567  national  currenc}’,  as  compared 
with  $,51,101,270  national  currency  for  the  same  period  of  1007  and 
$J13,422,,548  national  currency  for  the  first  nine  months  of  11X)0. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TEXTILE  PLANTS. 

Large  areas  of  easily  accessible  and  fertile  lands  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds 
of  textile  plants,  and  this  industry  could  easily  be  developed  to  .such 
an  extent  that  the  products  of  the  textile  jdants  of  the  Republic  could 
supply  the  raw  material  with  which  to  manufacture  at  home  the  tex¬ 
tile  goods  now  imjiorted  into  the  country  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$7,000,000  gold  annually.  Large  quantities  of  imported  twine  and 
sacks  are  used  in  the  harvesting,  transporting,  and  sale  of  the 
wheat  croj)  of  the  nation,  the  estimate  for  these  items  alone  being 
calculated  to  amount  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  crop.  Nearly  all  of  the  textile  products  imported  into  the  Re¬ 
public  could  easily  be  manufactured  in  the  country  from  domestic 
raw  material,  and  this  jjromising  field  of  industry,  with  a  large  and 
growing  market  at  hand,  ought  to  strongly  appeal  to  capitalists  and 
induce  them  to  enter,  on  a  large  scale,  into  enterpri.ses  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  products,  out  of  home-grown  fibers,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  establishment  of  textile  factories  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  Republic  would  stimulate  to  a  great  degree  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  textile  plants  and  would  give  a  notable  impetus  to  one  of  the 
coming  indu.stries  of  the  country. 

COMMERCE  WITH  ENGLAND  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  1908. 

The  Consul-General  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  London  has  sent 
an  intei’esting  report  to  his  Government  covering  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  last  nine 
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RECOLETA  CEMETERY,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

This  <ii’i’Miiii‘s  im  iiri'ii  of  nearly  1:1  aer<!s.  The  eiilraiiee  is  eiiil>ellis)ie<l  willi  a  ^'iKuiitie  niarlile  cross,  hy  llie  eeli'lirateil  seiiliilor  Miaitevorde, 

ami  tia- interior  alMiiiiiils  in  nolalile  stalnes. 


OPENING  OF  CONGRESS,  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

Till'  National  (tonKri'is  Iiolds  an  annual  session  of  sixty  days,  nsnally  eoinineneind  AitKUst  ti.  Tlie  li'Kislative  lirancli  of  the  liovern- 
ment  consists  of  a  Senate.  eompo.sed  of  two  inemlH'rs  frian  each  of  tlie  eiftht  Departments  of  tlie  Kejaiblie  and  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  .vears,  one-third  of  wlaan  are  renewed  every  two  .years:  and  a  Ucaise  of  Representatives  witli  seventy-two  memhers,  eleeleci 
for  four  years,  one-lialf  of  whom  are  renewed  every  secoml  .vear.  The  memla'rs  of  Isitli  Houses  are  elected  hy  popular  vote. 
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months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908 ;  that  is  to  say,  from  January  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  inclusive,  1908.  The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic  to 
Great  Britain  during  tbe  period  referred  to  amounted  to  a  value  of 
$130,738,185  gold,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908,  comjjared  with  $97,- 
()91,300  gold  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  exports 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1908  were  valued  at  $30,992,910,  gold,  as  compared  with 
$30,511,935  gold  for  the  same  period  of  1907. 

The  increase,  expressed  in  kilos,  of  some  of  the  most  important 
Argentine  jiroducts  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1908,  as  compared  with  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
previous  year,  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  391,015,000;  flour,  1,585,500;  corn, 
70,130,000;  beef,  28,191,750;  mutton,  3,910,650;  flax,  12,030,383;  tal¬ 
low,  1,331,100 ;  ox-hides,  1,368,750 ;  and  sheep-skins,  119,130.  The  total 
number  of  kilos  of  Argentine  ijroducts  imported  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  same  iieriod  was  as  follows:  Wheat  1,132,395,000; 
flour,  1,720,500;  corn,  016,190,000;  beef,  129,021,500;  mutton,  55,- 
837,800;  wool,  11,722,159;  flax,  212,108,250;  tallow,  17,178,950;  and 
ox-hides,  1.561,150. 

CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS  IN  1910. 

The  Congress  of  Americanists,  which  met  in  Vienna  in  September, 
1908,  chose  Buenos  Aires  as  the  place  for  holding  its  next  meeting  in 
1910.  The  preliminary  work  of  the  Congress  has  been  intrusted  to 
Francisco  P.  Moreno,  Juan  B.  Ambrosetti,  and  Robert  Leiieman 
Nitscii. 


THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

On  December  1,  1908,  I^resident  Montes  signed  the  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Bolivian  Congress,  embodying  the  changes  in  the  Bo¬ 
livian  Railwaj'^  Conijiany’s  concession,  as  requested  by  the  American 
syndicate  headed  by  Speyer  &  Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank,  of 
New  York,  which  opens  the  way  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  agreed  upon  between  this  syndicate  and  the  Antofagasta  Rail¬ 
way,  of  Chile  and  Bolivia. 

This  important  step  toward  combining  the  Antofagasta  Company's 
interests  with  those  of  the  American  company  will  result,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  unification  of  the  railway  system  of  Bolivia. 
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The  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  Company  (Limited),  which 
is  a  British  company,  under  an  arranjjement  with  James  Speyer,  made 
in  London  in  1907,  has  agreed  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  new 
line  just  constructed  by  the  American  syndicate,  extending  from 
Oruro  to  Viacha,  and  in  addition  to  make  a  payment  to  the  syndicate 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  new  line's  stock.  This  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  subject  to  modifications  of  the  concession  held  by  the  Bo¬ 
livian  liailway,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  other  lines  than 
those  originally  jilanned.  The  general  purpose  of  these  changes  was 


to  make  the  new  lines  serve  as  feeders  to  the  Antofagasta  liailway 
instead  of  playing  the  part  of  competing  lines,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  original  programme  of  construction  been  carried  out. 
These  modifications  of  the  concession  have  now  been  granted  by  the 
Government  and  signed  by  the  President, 

The  railway  sj’stem  of  Bolivia  comprises  about  lOO  miles  of  main 
line  now  in  operation,  and  at  the  i^resent  time  one  may  travel  direct 
from  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  northern  jiart  of  the  Republic,  to  Antofa- 
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{liista,  via  Oruro,  on  thv  coast  of  Chile.  Branch  lines  are  being  con¬ 
structed  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  and  Potosi,  and  part  of  the 
grading  has  been  done  on  both  of  these  lines.  The  surveys  have  been 
completed  and  the  resiiective  routes  selected  from  Potosi  to  Tupiza 
and  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando. 

The  railway  which  starts  from  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo  ter¬ 
minates  at  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  distance  of  about  330  miles  from 
the  coast.  From  Puno  a  journey  of  sixteen  hours  is  made  In’  steamer 
across  Lake  Titicaca  to  Guaqui,  Bolivia.  The  distance  from  Guaqui 
to  La  Paz,  via  Viachi,  is  (10  miles;  from  Viachi  to  Oruro,  128  miles; 
from  Oruro  to  Uyuni,  195  miles;  from  I’^yuni  to  the  Chilean  frontier, 
109  miles;  and  from  the  latter  point  to  Antofagasta,  275  miles,  or  a 
total  distance  of  about  700  miles  from  La  Paz  to  Antofagasta. 

The  Central  Xorthern  Bailway  of  the  Argentine  Bepiihlic  is  com- 
jileted  and  in  operation  from  Jujuy  to  Quiaca,  on  the  Bolivian  fron¬ 
tier,  a  distance  of  175  miles.  The  extension  of  this  line  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1903,  and  merchandise  may  now  he  sent  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  the  Bolivian  frontier  In’  rail,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  miles.  Un¬ 
der  an  arrangement  with  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Government  may 
continue  the  railway’  to  Tupiza,  a  distance  of  52  miles.  A  line  is 
projected  from  the  latter  point  to  Uyuni,  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Antofagasta  Railway.  The  line  from 
Jujuy  to  Salta,  or  Gran  Chaco,  runs  as  far  as  Yacuiba. 

Work  on  a  few  kilometers  of  the  proposed  line  from  the  Paraguay 
River  to  Santa  Cruz  has  been  commenced.  During  the  last  two  years 
surv’eyors  hav’e  been  occupied  in  surveying  and  selecting  this  route. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  railwa}’  from  Brazil  to  the  Beni  region  of 
Bolivia,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Rejuiblic,  has  been  started.  This 
railway  will  be  about  308  miles  in  length,  and  will  penetrate  a  rich 
and  virgin  region  abounding  in  rubber,  cabinet  woods,  and  many 
other  forms  of  natural  wealth. 

The  Arica,  Chile,  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  railway  is  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  it  is  said  that  work  will  be  commenced  at  both  ends  of 
the  line  and  extended  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  until  the  entire  road  is 
completed.  The  work  is  to  be  done  in  fiv’e  sections,  and  the  length  of 
the  Chilean  part  of  the  line  is  335  kilometers. 

NATIVE  BICE  AND  COTTON. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Sucre,  Bolivia,  has  forwarded  to  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  samples  of  rice  grown  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  provinces  of  Azero  and  Cordillera  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  in  swamps  and  marshy  ground,  1  hundred- 
Aveight  of  rice  yielding  from  50  to  00  hundredAveight  of  the  grain. 
Another  sample,  Avhich  can  be  grown  on  high  ground  in  the  same  dis- 
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trict,  ■without  artificial  irrigation,  yields,  per  hundredweight  of  the 
rice  40  to  50  liundredAvcight  of  the  grain.  Sann)les  of  white  and 
yelloAV  cotton,  which  grows  wild  in  eastern  Bolivia,  were  also  for¬ 
warded  with  the  samples  of  rice.  This  cotton  is  sometimes  gathered 
and  woven  into  coarse  calico,  tablecloths,  towels,  and  ponchos. 


BRA^JL 


RUBBER  MANUFACTURING. 

A  hill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Brazilian  Congress  e.xempting 
from  the  payment  of  imiiort  duty  all  material  and  machinery  for 
rubber  factories  imported  into  the  Kepublic  within  the  next  three 
years.  This  bill  authorizes  the  (jovernment  to  grant  a  premium  of 
50  contos  of  rels  to  any  person  inventing  an  economical  jjrocess  for 
extracting,  coagulating,  and  curing  rubber. 

In  1907  the  imports  of  india-rubber  goods  from  the  United  States 
into  Brazil  increased  about  43  per  cent,  while  the  imports  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  from  other  countries  decreased.  At  the  present  time  a 
Brazilian  companj'  is  negotiating  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
chinery  with  which  to  open  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  in  Rio. 

The  exports  of  the  1907-8  crop  of  rubber  from  the  Amazon  Valley, 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  Iquitos,  Manaos,  and  Para,  aggregated 
30,050  tons,  of  which,  apiiroximately,  14,()58,000  kilograms  went  to 
New  York,  1(),852.000  kilograms  to  Liverpool,  1,519,000  kilograms  to 
Hamburg.  8.000  kilograms  to  Bremen,  8.500  kilograms  to  Antwerp, 
and  3,370,000  kilograms  to  Havre. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  declared  that 
the  arrangement  of  Ajiril  14,  1891,  concerning  the  international  reg¬ 
istration  of  trade  or  commercial  marks  takes  jirecedence  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  article  33,  section  4,  of  the  national  law  on  marks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  which  every  mark  ought  to  be  published  in  the 
“  Dtario  in  order  that  it  may  be  entitled  to  protection  in 

Brazil.  The  Government  has  requested  the  National  Congress  to 
decree  that  the  aforesaid  article  and  section  of  the  law  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  international  marks. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SANTOS,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Santos,  Brazil,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1908  amounted  to  £15,547,279,  as  compared  with  £22,745,700 


GLORIA  GARDEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 


A  BREWERY  IN  VALDIVIA,  CHILE. 

^  ullIivill  was  fiMiiiiU'il  by  I’ciiro  <li'  Valdivia  in  1.W2.  and  is  at  present  the  site  of  the  most  important  tierinan  eolmiy  iti  Chiie.  It  is  sitnateii  in  southern  ('idle 
oti  the  lianks  of  tlie  Valdivia  Kiver  alsint  12  miles  from  its  seaiairt  town  of  Corral  and  407  miles  hy  sea  froni  Valparaiso.  The  city  has  a  isipniation  of 
12,t)00  inhabitutits  atid  is  contieeted  by  raiiroad  with  Satitiago  and  with  the  more  southeriy  eities  of  Usoriio  and  Tnerto  Montt. 
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during  the  same  jieriod  of  1907.  The  imports  from  January  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  inclusive,  1008,  aggregated  £5,423, ."iOS,  as  compared  with 
£0,330.320  in  1007,  while  the  exports  during  the  same  period  of  1908 
amounted  to  £10,123,71(5,  as  compared  with  £10,400,431  in  1007.  The 
I^rincipal  exports  were  coffee,  hides,  rubber,  and  bran.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  were  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  ma¬ 
chinery,  drugs  and  chemicals,  leather,  jute  yarn,  coal,  kerosene,  rice, 
codfish,  flour,  wine,  and  foodstuff's. 

EXHIBITION  OF  SANITARY  APPLIANCES  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  connection  with  the  Fourth  Latin- American  Medical  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1000,  it  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  an  international  exposition  of  sanitary  appliances, 
medical  foods  and  drugs,  models  of  sanitary  establishments,  and  of 
all  articles  connected  with  medicine  and  hygiene. 

The  date  for  this  exposition  has  been  fixed  to  cover  the  period 
from  August  1  to  September  30,  1009, 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  offered  the  use  of  the  buildings, 
machinery,  and  installations  jirepared  for  the  National  Exposition 
held  in  1008,  so  that  adequate  and  even  sumptuous  housing  for  the 
exhibit  is  assured. 

The  Congress  which  is.  to  serve  as  the  occasion  for  the  exposition 
follows  in  series  those  held  in  ^lontevideo,  in  March,  1007,  and  previ¬ 
ously  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
The  organization  of  the  Congress  at  present  includes  representatives 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Brazil. 

EXHIBIT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AT  PARA, 

The  Industrial,  Agiucultural  Syndicate  of  Para,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  that  city,  is  reported  by  the  “  Commercial  Intelligence  ”  for 
November  18,  1008,  to  be  organizing  a  permanent  exhibition  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  to  be  opened  in  June.  1909. 

In  organizing  this  exhibition  the  Syndicate  has  in  view  (1)  to 
acquaint  the  local  agriculturists  with  machinery,  utensils,  and  imple¬ 
ments  employed  in  preparing  the  soil  and  improving  the  products 
thereof;  (2)  to  give  lucid  information  regarding  prices  and  the 
manner  in  which  to  acquire  any  of  the  said  implements;  (3)  to  give 
full  and  detailed  explanations  regarding  the  economical  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  agricultural  machinery;  (4)  to  give 
practical  lessons  as  to  the  manner  in  which  to  handle  the  machinery ; 
(5)  to  advise  and  insist  upon  all  agriculturists  adopting  mechanical 
labor  instead  of  manual. 

The  Syndicate  will  only  undertake  to  exhibit  machinery  and 
utensils  that  can  be  used  practically,  no  miniature  models  being 
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received.  Detailed  instructions  as  to  the  installation  and  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  implement  must  accompany  each  exhibit,  and,  promi- 
nenth’  stated  either  on  the  machine  or  its  accompanying  catalogue. 


BRAZILIAN  I’ALMS. 


The  greatest  variety  of  palm  trees  are  native  to  Brazil,  especially  in  the  Amazon  River  region. 

A  general  eahilogue  of  ornamental  plants,  ferns,  and  palms,  piiblished  in  1876-77,  in  three 
volumes  of  3(X)  pages  each,  contains  the  names  of  more  than  22,000  specimens. 

should  be  the  following  details,  either  in  French,  Sjianish,  or  Portu¬ 
guese:  Name  of  exhibitor  or  manufacturer,  selling  agent,  shipping 
port,  f.  o.  b.  2)rice,  selling  terms,  and  discounts. 
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All  expenses,  including  freight,  dispatch,  custom  fees,  etc.,  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  exhibitors  or  ownei’s.  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
custom  fees,  all  machinery  and  utensils  should  be  declared  as  samples 
and  directed  as  follows: 

“Mark  Syndicato  Industrial  Agricola  Paraense,  No.  13, 

Ivua  de  Maio,  Para,  Brazil." 

No  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  Syndicate  for  any  losses, 
damages,  delays,  or  accidents  occurring  during  the  transport  of  any 
of  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition. 

The  exhibitors  are  expected  to  supijly  photos  or  colored  designs 
of  a  fair  size  (.‘iO  by  50  centimeters,  or  1  by  1  meter)  of  the  articles 
displayed.  They  should  also  furnish  the  I’espective  electrotype  for 
the  purjmse  of  inserting  advertisements  in  their  periodical  termed 
“  Lavoura  Paraense." 

All  machinery,  implements,  utensils,  photographs,  designs,  cliches, 
etc.,  received  by  the  Syndicate  for  exhibition  shall  become  its  entire 
property,  and  the  Syndicate  will  undertake  a  gratuitous  propaganda 
of  these  articles  among  the  principal  agricultural  centers  of  the  State. 

In  such  instance  where  the  manufacturer  wishes  to  place  on  exhi¬ 
bition  any  new  article  or  improvement  on  that  previously  sent,  he 
shall  be  granted  the  same  terms  as  herein  described.  The  Syndicate 
undertakes  not  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  in  any  form  whatsoever,  the 
articles  intrusted  for  exhibition  purposes.  All  expenses  in  organiz¬ 
ing  this  exhibition  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Syndicate,  also  the  costs 
incident  to  the  proposed  propaganda. 

The  men  behind  this  movement  are  said  to  rejiresent  the  largest 
and  most  important  landed  interests  in  the  State  of  Para. 

FLOATING  DOCKS  FOB  PARA. 

The  launching  of  two  steel  floating  docks  built  for  the  port  works 
now  under  way  at  Para  has  been  repoi'ted  from  the  British  yard  hav¬ 
ing  the  construction  in  charge.  They  are  to  form  part  of  an  extensive 
ship-repairing  depot,  including  machine  fitters,  platers,  carpenters, 
and  smiths’  shops  and  foundry,  etc.,  furnished  with  the  latest  type  of 
machinery  with  which  the  works  are  to  be. equipped. 

Each  dock  is  capable  of  lifting  vessels  up  to  1,700  tons  displacement, 
and  has  a  length  of  230  feet,  an  extreme  width  of  G4  feet,  and  a  dock¬ 
ing  width  of  about  45  feet,  with  a  draught  over  the  keel  blocks  of  12 
feet.  The  pumping  machinery  is  electrically  driven,  current  being 
supplied  from  a  generating  station  situated  on  shore.  An  air-com¬ 
pressing  plant  is  also  fitted  on  the  docks,  which  will  be  driven  by 
electricity. 
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CACAO  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  STATES  OF  AMAZONAS  AND  PARA. 

The  cacao  exports  from  the  two  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para, 
Kepnhlic  of  Brazil,  in  1900  and  1907  amounted  to  2,152  and  3,501 
metric  tons,  resjx'ctively.  Para  in  1907  exported  2,025  metric  tons  of 
cacao,  valued  at  £131,273,  while  Amazonas  exported  during  the  same 
year  870  metric  tons,  valued  at  £43,810,  or  a  total  value  of  £175,083. 
Shipments  to  Europe  aggregated  2,039  metric  tons,  nearly  all  of 
which  went  to  France,  the  exports  to  the  Fnited  States  amounting  to 
802  tons, 

MONETARY  CIRCULATION. 

Consul  Gf.orge  E.  Anderson,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that  under 
the  new  currency  law  of  Brazil  the  monetary  circulating  medium  is 
slowly  shifting  from  the  basis  of  inconvertible  pajier  to  the  gold  basis. 
He  says: 

Practically  the  only  gold  and  silver  money  In  circulation  in  Krazil  since  the 
Itroclaination  of  the  Iteiaihlic  was  coined  in  15*07.  In  15KH>  there  was  coined  a 
total  of  about  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  Previous  to  that  time  the  only  money 
in  circulation  in  Brazil  was  the  inconvertible  paper  money  and  a  few  copi)er 
coins  used  chiefly  Ity  hanks  for  making  change,  and  with  the  addition  of  neces¬ 
sary  nickel  coins  for  amounts  less  tlian  1  milrcis,  the  latter  wortli  at  present  (*x- 
change  .‘>(*  cents.  The  amount  of  money  coined  under  tlie  new  order  of  things, 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Brazilian  mint  just  issueil  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  as  follows; 


Year. 

Gold  cur¬ 
rency. 

Silver  cur¬ 
rency. 

1903 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

1  Milreis. 

1  17,410 

Milreis. 

1904 . - . 

14,290 

H)05 . 

190<J . . . . . 

1907 . - . - . 

7,920 

74,i»80 

1,108,<K)0 

7,940,000 

The  total  amount  of  silver  coined  since  the  new  coinage  was  Inaugurated, 
therefore,  is  l),or»4.(HM*  milreis,  or,  at  prestmt  exchange,  .|2,7I(5,2(M*.  The  amount 
of  gold  coin  is,  at  par  excliange,  the  etiuivalent  of  $02,572,  and  the  total  of 
gold  and  silver  coined  amounts  to  $2,778,772.  This  is  practically  the  tot.al  of 
the  coin  in  circulation,  and,  with  a  population  of  10,(KHt,(MMt,  amounts  to  17.;{0 
cents  i)er  capita.  The  Caixa  de  Conversao,  or  excdiange  buri'au,  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  under  the  new  regime,  has  issued  a  total  of  5*S,;i.'>0,120  milreis,  or 
.$25 >,45) 1,530,  now  outstanding.  This  money  is  issued  against  gold  of  the  equiva¬ 
lent  value  in  the  Brazilian  treasury.  The  total  of  all  gold  and  silver  money 
and  of  paper  money  secured  l>y  gold  in  the  treasury  iimouuts  to  .$32,270,308,  a 
l)er  capita  circulation  of  .$2.0130  in  American  money. 

The  amount  of  inconvertible  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Brazil  has  been 
reductnl  In  rwent  years  In  accordance  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment,  the  amount  in  circulation  on  August  31,  185)8,  being  7S8,.351,014  milreis, 
as  comparetl  with  042,00.3,5)51  milreis  in  circulation  on  February  20,  1008, 
according  to  a  statement  in  the  oflicial  gazette.  At  pres«Mit  exchange  this  circu¬ 
lation  has  a  gold  value  of  $102,880,185,  which,  at  a  poi)ulation  of  10,000,000, 
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amounts  to  .$12  jier  capita,  inconvertible  i)aiter.  The  total  jier  capita  circula¬ 
tion  of  Brazil  at  present  therefore  is  substantially  .$14.0130,  of  which  one- 
seventli  is  in  coin  t)r  based  upon  noid. 


PASTORAL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Vice-Consul-Gencral  Joseph  J.  Sleciita,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  following  report  on  the  vast  fields  for  dairying  and  cattle 
raising  in  Brazil  and  the  opening  therein  for  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dairy  machinery: 

I'ntil  recent  years  Brazil,  with  its  vast  plains,  suitable  for  grazing  millions  of 
head  of  cattie,  where  they  may  flourish  the  year  round  with  but  little  attention 


i  PIPE  LINE  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

Tlie  water  is  i>um()ed  to  the  city  from  the  mounhiin  streams,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Suo  Paulo 
surpas.ses  most  cities  of  its  size  in  tlie  mo<lern  construction  and  etticicnt  operation  of  its  public 
milities.  Tile  water-supply,  railway,  and  imblic  and  residence  liKhting  franeliises  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  American  corporation,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 


from  tlieir  owners,  has  Iteen  a  large  imitorter  of  dairy  products,  and  particularly 
of  itutter  and  clieese.  Tins  is  still  true  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  Bepubllc 
and  in  those  northern  districts  where  either  the  climate  is  not  such  as  to  iiermit 
of  stock  raising  or  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  entirely  taken  up  with 
other  industries. 

The  State  of  Matto  Grosso  is  suiiposed  to  have  within  its  borders  not  less 
than  3.(KKMHMt  cattle,  and  (loyaz  slightly  less.  In  tliose  States,  and  jiarticularly 
in  the  former,  cattle  grazing  is  carried  on  ui)on  a  very  e.xtended  scale  by  a  lim¬ 
ited  nnmber  of  “  fazendeiros.”  There  are  several  of  these  in  the  southern 
part  of  Matto  Grosso  with  ranches  hundreds  of  miles  in  e.vtent,  with  Inmls  of 
from  120,000  to  200,000  head. 

That  cattle  raising  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Brazil  will 
be  seen  when  one  nunembers  that  none  of  the  Industries  at  present  of  most  im- 
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portance,  with  the  iHissihle  exception  of  cotton  jirowin}:,  can  liave  anytliiiiff  like 
so  extended  and  fitnieral  attention  as  is  iK)ssible  in  tlie  cast*  of  the  jirazins;  indus¬ 
try.  With  tlie  exception  of  corn,  >:rain  can  not  he  jirown  satisfactorily  in  any 
part  of  Brazil,  and  even  corn  can  I)e  cultivated  ouly  hy  tlie  use  of  new  seed  from 
temperate  zone  climates  every  second  or  tliird  year,  l»y  reason  of  tlie  rajiid  de¬ 
terioration  which  tlie  grain  is  subject  to  in  tliis  climate. 

The  Federal  Hovernment  as  well  as  the  Slate  Governments  of  the  Ueimhlic 
are  agitating  tlie  diversification  of  crops  and  agricultural  industries,  and  tlie 
most  significant  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  aid  extendeil  hy  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  in  tlie  Iniiiortation  of  blooded  stiK-k  for  hrmling  lairiKises,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  comliination  of  pastoral  with  agricultural  industries  in  the  several 
States. 

Ill  iiractically  all  suitable  swtions  of  tliat  part  of  Brazil  south  of  the  swanijiy 
fore.st  lands  Immediately  bordering  the  Amazon  more  or  less  cattle  raising  is 
successfully  undertaken.  Tlie  coast  States  noi’th  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Amazon 
also  furnish  very  goiKl  opiMirtuiiities  for  tills  industry.  The  Stati's  of  Bio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Sao  I'aulo,  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  Bahia  have  the  advantage  in  natural  resources  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  pastoral  industries. 

Stock  raising,  and  particularly  dairying,  has  been  given  a  decided  impetus 
within  rec'ent  years,  not  only  by  the  imminent  lUK.-essity  of  diversity  in  fann¬ 
ing,  but  liy  the  iiicreastMl  demand  in  the  large  cities  for  dairy  jiroducts. 

Though  the  use  of  dairy  prcHlucts  has  increasetl  tremendously  in  the  past 
decade,  there  has  bemi  a  decrease  in  tlie  amount  of  butter  imported,  amounting 
to  nearly  $200,000  in  the  two  years  IlKl.o  and  1!K)7.  In  tlie  States  of  Minas 
Geraes.  Sao  Paulo,  and  Bio  de  .Taneiro  well-estaldishetl  dairies  have  lietm  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  for  some  years,  and  the  i»rodnct  of  these  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  flrst-mentioiuHl  State  is  at  present  the  largest  pnalucer  of 
dairy  priHlncts.  Tlie  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter  from  tliat  State  in  1001,  IIKIR,  100.^,  and  1007 : 


Articles. 

1901. 

ms. 

mi. 

1907. 

.Milk . . . . 

('heese _ 

Butter.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1  Pounds. 
.5,ft'j0,r)00 
8,310,300 
627,600 

Pounds. 

4, 81  >3,900 
8,7ii.;ioo 
1,193,990 

Pounds. 

9, .333,200 
8,677,900 
2,139,000 

I  Pounds. 
11.221,400 
10,193,900 
3,136,900 

The  greater  part  of  these  products  were  for  consumiition  in  the  cities  of  the 
States  of  Bio  de  .Taneiro  and  S.ao  I’aulo.  The  State  of  Bio  de  .Taneiro  is  now 
furnishing  these  cities  an  almost  equal  amount  of  milk  and  Imtter,  but  very  much 
less  cheese.  The  latter  has  been  a  very  imixirtant  product  of  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes  for  many  decades. 

Sheep  raising  has  proven  profitable  in  the  States  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul, 
I’arana,  Santa  Uatharina,  Siio  Paulo,  and  others  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Bepuhlic.  The  jilains  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso  offer  splendid  advantages  for 
the  development  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Brazilian  tariff  to  woolen  gomls  manufacture  there  should  be  great  in¬ 
ducement  in  the  development  of  this  industry. 

The  meat-packing  industry  is  gradually  being  placed  upon  a  modem  and 
practical  basis  in  the  States  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  this  is 
giving  rise  to  the  growing  of  more  hogs  than  has  previouslj’  been  tlie  case.  The 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  also  affords  unusually  good  advantages  in  this  particular, 
and  there  is  on  foot  at  the  present  time  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  large  itacklng  iilant  in  the  capital  of  that  State. 


STREET  PROCESSION  IN  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 


SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  DOCKS,  TALCAHUANO,  CHILE. 

Tile  liiiKO  dry  iliK'ks  at  llic  lloiirishiiif;  maritime  |Mirl  of  Tiilealmano  were  eonstrilcteil  iimier  the  direetion  of  the  Federal  Goveriimenl  at  a  eo-t 
of  alaait  Jli.'iOO.OOl)  itold.  They  are  loeated  aslaat  distaiiee  from  the  great  eoal-miiiing  district  of  ( 'oiiee|iei6ii.  Talealmano  is  the  naval 
station  of  the  Kepiibiie. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

A  recent  statement  issued  by  the  treasury  department  of  the 
Government  of  Chile  shows  that  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1008  aggregated  $'210,478,375.20 
Chilean  currency  and  $45,027,450.07  Chilean  gold,  while  the  total 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $187,470,720.35 
Chilean  currency  and  $37,405,101.04  Chilean  gold,  or  an  excess  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  of  $23,007,054.01  Chilean  currency  and 
$8,402,280.03  Chilean  gold.  The  balance  on  hand  in  the  national 
treasury  on  January  1,  1007,  was  $25,317,125.87  Chilean  currency 
and  $33,054,043.44  Chilean  gold,  while  the  balance  on  hand  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1008,  was  $48,324,780.78  Chilean  currency  and  $42,110,033.37 
Chilean  gold. 

NITRATE  PROPAGANDA. 

Mr.  Alejandro  Bertrand,  Commissioner  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  propaganda  to  further 
the  use  of  Chilean  nitrate  in  foreign  countries,  has  visited  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  reports 
to  his  Government  that  in  those  countries  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  continued  and  increased  use  of  this  celebrated  fertilizer.  The 
residts  of  the  employment  of  Chilean  nitrate  in  various  experimental 
stations  of  Europe  and  by  private  persons  have  been  most  satisfactory 
and  augur  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  this  most  useful  and 
important  Chilean  product. 

FINANCES  OF  CHILEAN  RAILWAYS  FROM  1900  TO  1907. 


The  following  table  gives,  in  Chilean  peaos,  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Chilean  railways  from  1900  to  1907,  inclusive: 


Year. 

j  Receipts. 

Expendi¬ 

tures. 

1900 . 

Pesos. 

1  14,944,872 

16,224,812 

1  Pesos. 

i  15,117,433 
18,716,709 

1901 . . . 

1902-. . 

1908.. . . . 

18,706,094 

19,673,82.6 

21,442.047 

17!343*675 

1D04 . 

1901-. . . . 

1900 . 

1907 .  . 

(•►5357— Bull.  1—09 - 9 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

A  decree  published  in  the  ‘‘‘‘Diurio  Ofcial  ”  of  Se2)teniber  25,  1908, 
authorizes  the  Chilean  Steamsliii)  Coinjjaii}'  to  ojjerate  in  the  Ke- 
inihiic.  The  cai)ital  of  this  coin2)any.  which  has  its  headcpiarters  at 
Valjiaraiso,  is  iji2.000,00()  (K-xim  (£125,000).  The  object  of  the  coin- 


CHILEAN  PALM  (JVBEA  SPECTABILIS). 

This  {lalra  Is  mostly  found  in  the  provinces  of  Coeolan  and  Ocoa,  Chile,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  40  to  50  feet.  It  thrives  in  groves  and  produces  an  edible  fniit,  which  contains  a  valuable 
oil.  The  sap  or  liquid  extracted  from  incisions  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  has  a 
sweetish  ta.ste,  and  when  evaporated  produces  the  celebrated  "  palm  honey  ’’  of  Chile. 


I 


pany  is  to  take  over  the  Chilean  Steam  Navigation  Comjiany  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  steamshiii  communication  in  general,  and 


esjiecially  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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OPENING  or  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  delegates  and  the  principal  persons  of  Chile,  was  held 
in  Santiago  de  Chile,  on  December  25,  1908,  In  view  of  this  notable 
event,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bui’eaii  of  the  American 
Republics  cabled  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  president  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  aforesaid  Congi'ess,  the  following  message: 

Please  present  to  the  conference  the  International  Rureau’s  coinpliinents  and 
state  that  it  desires  to  cooperate  in  in’ornotinj;  l*an-Anierican  comity  thronRh. 
I'an-American  educational  effort. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES  AND  FUTURE  GOLD  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC. 

An  interesting  paper  recently  read  by  ITexry  G.  Granger  Ix'fore 
the  American  Institute  of  iSIining  Engineers  treats  in  considerable 
detail  of  the  varied  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
According  to  this  authority  coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
cordilleras  of  the  North  Andean  Republic,  lignite  on  the  coasts,  and 
coking  and  steam  coal  in  the  interior.  Iron  ores  are  abundant, 
and  are  utilized  commercially  at  Amaga  in  Antioquia  and  on  the 
plains  of  Bogota. 

The  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Tolima,  Boyaca,  and  Cundi- 
marca  contain  A'eins  of  cojiper  ore.  ^luch  of  this  ore  is  of  high  grade, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  the  dejiosits,  e.xcept  in 
rare  instances,  remain  unworked.  The  crying  need  of  Colombia  at 
the  present  time  is  more  railways,  better  highways,  and  increased 
maritime  and  fluvial  transportation  facilities. 

The  celebrated  Muzo  emerald  mine,  which  has  made  Colombia 
famous,  is  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Boyaca.  It  belongs  to  the 
Government  and  is  the  leading  producer  in  the  emerald  supply  of  the 
world.  The  mine  is  being  worked  systematically  and  its  output  has 
increased  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  petroleum  deposits  of  the  Republic  resemble  those  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  oil  fields.  The  oil  has  an  asphalt  base,  and  petroleum 
springs  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

At  Zipaquira,  near  Bogota,  and  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Ubia 
River,  vast  masses  of  rock  salt  are  found.  Nitrate  beds  are  also 
encountered  in  the  district  east  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and 
shipments  of  high-grade  asphalt  are  being  made  from  Santander. 
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In  the  I*rovinces  of  Antioquia,  Tolima,  and  Cauca  valuable  depos¬ 
its  of  silver  and  lead  ores  are  found.  The  Zancudo  silver  mine  at 
Titiribi,  Antioquia,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mines  of  the 
Republic. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  whose  platinum  output  exceeds  that  of 
Colombia.  Platinum,  which  is  always  mixed  with  jjold,  comes  from 
the  gravels  of  the  Choco,  its  main  source  being  the  Platina  and  Con- 
doto  rivers,  which  are  tributary  to  the  San  Juan  River.  This  metal  is 
also  obtained  from  some  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Atrato 
River. 

Colombia  at  the  present  time  is  not  an  attractive  field  for  the  poor 
miner  and  prospector  who  expects  to  make  an  ounce  a  day  with  a 
rocker  and  pan.  Propositions  of  this  kind  have  long  since  been  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  over  by  the  Spaniard,  except  in  the  remote  fastnesses 
of  the  country  inhabited  b}’  hostile  Indians,  where  it  is  dangerous 
for  the  prospector  to  go.  The  great  gold-bearing  region  is  found  in 
the  lofty  cordilleras  of  the  Choco  and  Antioquia  provinces  and  in  the 
mountain  ranges  that  separate  the  Cauca  and  ^lagdalena  rivers.  In 
this  large  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  wherever  there  is 
gravel  there  is  gold,  and  back  in  the  mountains  where  the  rock  has 
lx*en  laid  bare  veins  are  found  everywhere.  These  veins  contain  vast 
treasures  of  gold  that  can  be  extracted  by  the  systematic  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  methods.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  this  rich 
territory  have  never  been  explored  except  by  the  Indian  hunter. 

Recent  gold  discoveries  near  Neiva,  on  the  upper  Magdalena  River, 
have  opened  up  a  new  section  of  the  gold  belt  of  Colombia.  It  is 
known  that  the  State  of  Marino,  bordering  on  the  Ecuador  line, 
is  rich  in  gold,  and  gold  nuggets  are  found  in  the  gravel  of  the 
streams  of  the  rivers  of  this  section  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Much  of  the  gravel  of  the  river  beds  of  the  gold-bearing  rivers 
of  Colombia  can  not  be  worked,  because  it  is  impossible  to  divert  the 
streams,  and  the  huge  bowlders  and  hard  bed  rock,  together  with 
torrential  currents,  often  render  dredging  impossible  by  any  methods 
known  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  present  day.  Parts  of  the 
ujiper  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries  from  the  west  present  dredg¬ 
ing  jiropositions,  as  do  sections  of  the  upper  Cauca  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  railroad  construction  into  these  regions  will  greatly 
facilitate  and  develop  dredging  claims.  At  the  present  time  the 
most  desirable  territory  for  gold  dredging  in  the  Republic,  due 
to  the  richness  of  the  gravels  and  the  accessibility  of  the  region,  is 
the  Choco  district,  which  is  watered  by  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan 
rivers. 

In  the  Choco  a  safe  average  of  value  is  said  to  be  30  cents  per  yard, 
and  many  miles  will  contain  OO  cents  or  more.  In  some  sections  the 
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gravel  spreads  into  flats  along  the  banks,  and  these  may  at  some 
future  time  be  worked.  The  Choco  placer  region  has  twice  as  much 
territory  as  both  the  California  and  New  Zealand  regions  together, 
and  the  jiossibilities  for  development  are  infinite.  The  construction 
of  the  Colombia  Central  Kailroad  will  greatly  stimulate  mining  in 
this  part  of  the  Republic,  its  northern  terminal  being  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato  River. 

The  development  of  the  quartz-mining  industry  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  transportation.  The  extension  of  the  Dorado  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  little  Tolima  Railroad  will  facilitate  transportation 
to  some  of  the  mines  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  gold  belt  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Colombia  Central  Railroad,  when  completed,  will 


STREET  SCENE,  BARRANQUILLA,  COLOMBIA. 

Biirranquilla,  the  most  Imfiortiint  commercial  city  of  Colombia  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  sivme  niimu,  is  sitiiaUd  on  tlie  MaBdalcna'  River  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  railroad 
IS  miles  long  connects  tlie  city  with  Puerto  Colombia  on  the  seacoast,  w  here  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  pier.  An  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  from  the  Barrani|uilla  docks  with  the  in¬ 
terior  by  river  .steamers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  passes  through 
this  |M>rt.  The  principal  exfKtrls  are  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  cacao,  rubber,  ores,  etc. 

pass  through  the  very  heart  of  the  gold  region,  and.  in  addition, 
will  juovide  direct  transportation  from  the  coast.  New  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  will  enable  the  wooden  mills  to  be  changed  into  steel 
ones.  ^Most  of  the  mills  operated  at  the  jiresent  time  in  Colombia 
are  overshot  water  wheels,  and  many  lodes  can  not  be  exploited  be¬ 
cause,  at  the  jiresent  time,  no  water  supply  can  Ix'  obtained.  The 
proiier  machinery  would  enable  many  of  these  veins  to  be  worked 
by  electricity  generated  in  the  neighboring  mountain  streams. 

Aside  from  the  mining  wealth  of  Colombia,  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Republic  are  as  varied  as  can  be  conceived  of  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  favored  with  all  soils,  all  climates,  and  all  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture.  The  coasts  and  hot  regions  produce  corn,  sugar 
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cane,  sea-island  cotton,  rubber,  cacao,  bananas,  fibers,  and  troiiical 
fruits  and  ve"etables.  while  the  mountains  and  uplands  yield  coffee, 
apples,  jieacbes,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  the  products  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  entire  countiy  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the 
pastures  in  large  sections  remaining  green  the  year  round.  Few 
countries  contain  the  latent  wealth  and  favorable  conditions  for 
developing  and  exploiting  it  to  such  a  degree  as  does  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

QUARTZ  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  CHOCO  MINING  DISTRICT. 

From  Cartagena  Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  that  through 
an  American  just  returned  from  Quibdo  he  learns  that  various  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  of  rich  gold-bearing  quartz  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Andagueda  and  Chirvigo  rivers  of  Colombia,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  125  miles  above  Quibdo,  the  particulars  following: 

One  ledge  is  reiwrted  IS  feet  wide,  ruiiiiing  about  .$,">0  goid  iter  ton,  and 
otiier  veins,  one  carrying  altout  S  to  10  iter  cent  copiter,  range  from  G  to  S  feet 
in  width. 

THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY. 

About  a  year  ago  a  concession  for  the  founding  of  a  match  factory 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  was  granted  to  Senor  Teofilo  Moncada,  who 
interested  a  Danish  chemist  in  the  enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  this  new  industry  the  Government  permitted  part  of  the 
machinerv  and  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  to 
enter  the  Republic  free  of  duty. 

At  the  jjresent  time  the  factory  emjiloys  about  40  operators,  many 
of  whom  are  women,  and  is  manufacturing  as  good  a  quality  of 
matches  as  those  obtained  from  abroad,  being  able  to  sell  them  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  charged  for  the  foreign  article.  The  output  of 
the  idant  is  constantly  increasing,  the  factory  now  having  almost  the 
entire  trade  of  the  capital  and  vicinit}’,  while  it  is  extending  its 
business  into  other  sections  of  Colombia. 

DUTY  ON  SALT. 

A  decree  of  September  21,  1908,  provides  that  salt  imported 
through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  shall  be 
subject  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  gold  for  each  124  kilos. 

PORT  CHARGES  AT  CARTAGENA. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  from  Cartagena  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Colombia  collects  from  commercial  shipping  entering  at 
the  port  of  Cartagena  the  following  port  fees: 

Tonnage  dues  of  $1.50  per  ton  for  every  1,0(X)  kilos  (2,204.6  iwunds)  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  on  cargo  actually  landed.  Pilotage,  including  entry  and  departure, 
$10  in  gold.  Sanitary  visit,  $10  gold. 


THE  WHARF  AT  PORT  LIMON,  COSTA  RICA. 


A  WATERFALL  IN  COSTA  RICA. 
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Lifllit-lionso  duos  ut  rate  of  $5  f;old  for  first  1<M»  tons  and  CJi  cents) 

for  each  additional  ton  of  net  rcftistcr  for  every  lifilit-lionse  iiassed  by  ship 
within  “  seeinj;  distance."  payal)le  only  once  per  voyafie  at  any  port  of  the 
country.  The  lifiht-honscs  which  may  affwt  these  dues  at  this  iiort  are  (ialera 
/.ainha  liftht.  La  Merctnl  (('artajrena  lifiht).  Isla  (Jrande.  and  I’ocas  de  Ceniza. 

The  charftes  of  the  ('artagena  Terminal  t’omimny  arc  as  follows:  Stevedoring, 
cargo  einharkcd  or  disembarked.  11!  cents  per  ton.  witli  a  minimum  charge  of 
liilb  for  sliips  touching  the  pier;  dockage.  .‘{(I  cents  per  ton  register  np  to  (io  tons, 
and  .‘J  cents  per  ton  for  each  ton  exceeding  (!0.  Consignees  pay  40  cents  iier  ton 
for  gener.al  cargo  from  ship's  side  to  warehcnise  at  La  Machina,  inclndin;: 
weighing  .and  loading,  and  .$1  per  ton  for  transportation  to  Cartagena,  inclnding 
unloading  cars. 

Cor  each  c.ar  of  cattle  or  live  animals  to  or  from  Cartagena  to  or  from  ship's 
side  at  La  Machina  consignees  or  consignors  pay  .$10  i»er  carload.  Consignors 
pay  .aO  cents  i)er  ton  for  general  freight  taken  from  Carbigena  bodega  to  ship's 
sid(*  iit  La  Machimi.  loading  and  unloading  inclndiHl.  Extra  charges  are  made 
for  work  on  Sundays  and  public  festival  days. 


CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS.  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1908. 


The  customs  receipts  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  (\)sta  Ivica  for  the  six 
mouths,  April  to  September,  11)08,  amounted  to  2,005,278  coJones 
($1)82,825),  as  compared  with  2,4()7,401)  coluneis  ($1,147,000)  during 
the  same  period  of  1907. 

APPROVAL  OF  CONVENTIONS. 


On  October  20,  1908,  the  Kepublic  of  Co.sta  Ivica  approved  the 
“Treaty  of  Arbitration  for  Pecuniary  Claims,"  signed  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  by  the  delegates  of  the  Second  International  Conference 
of  American  States  on  January  80,  1902,  and  the  following  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Third  International  Conference  of  the  American  States, 
held  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1900:  Patents  of  invention,  drawings  and 
industrial  models,  trade-marks,  and  literary  and  artistic  property; 
the  treaty  establishing  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens  who  again 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  country  of  their  origin;  and  the  treaty 
on  international  law. 


PARCELS-POST  SERVICE  AT  LIMON. 

A  department  of  parcels  post,  in  charge  of  the  wardens  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  house  at  Limon,  Costa  Kica.  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  despatching  direct  postal  parcels  addre.s.sed  to 
Limon.  after  the  payment  of  the  respective  duties.  This  arrangement 
will  facilitate  the  parcels-post  business  of  the  port  of  Limon. 
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NEW  WHARF  AT  HAVANA. 

The  (lovernment  of  Cuba  has  authorized  the  Krajewski-Pesant 
Company  to  build  a  wharf  21.8  meters  long  by  10  meters  wide  in  the 
l)ort  of  Havana  for  the  private  use  of  the  aforesaid  company.  The 
work  must  conform  to  the  general  plan  of  wharves  approved  for  the 
construction  of  wharves  in  the  j)ort  of  Havana,  and  must  not  cause 
detriment  to  any  iiublic  service  or  2>rivate  interest.  No  time  limit  is 
specified  in  the  concession  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

As  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  comiiliance  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  concession  was  granted,  the  company  agrees  to  deposit  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Zona  Fiscal  of  the  Province  of  Havana  a  sum  equal 
to  1  j)er  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  which 
deposit  is  to  be  returned  to  the  company  when  one-third  of  the  work 
is  completed.  The  plans  for  the  comstruction  must  be  approved  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Havana  Harbor  Woi'ks.  and  the  wharf  when 
comj)leted  must  I)e  insjiected  by  him,  and  if  built  in  accordance  with 
the  law  a  written  statement  will  be  issued  to  that  etfect. 

CUSTOMS  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  customs  tariif  of  the  llepublic  of  Cuba  relating  to  the  surtax 
leviable  on  tissues  (cotton,  hemp,  flax,  agave,  jute,  and  other  vege¬ 
table  fibers),  broche  or  woven  like  brocades,  has  been  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

liui.ic  10. — ISroclir  or  woven  like  hroeailefi. 

Tissue,  broehe  or  woven  like  brocades  with  threads  of  any  of  the  textile 
materials  comprised  in  ('lasses  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VH  of  the  tariff,  shall  he  liable 
to  the  duties  leviabh*  thereon  pins  the  surtaxes  established  in  every  case, 
(('lasst's  IV  and  V,  (Jronp  2,  Note  II,  Clause  A.) 

Ity  brt)che  or  brwaded  tissues  are  meant  all  tissues  ornamented  or  having 
desijins  applied  by  means  of  the  small  shuttle  callwl  “esiKdin,"  or  any  similar 
process,  in  such  manner  th.at  the  threads  do  not  occupy  tlie  entire  width  of  the 
stuff,  but  only  the  space  comprisiu};  the  flower  or  pattern. 

The  threads  st*rvin};  to  form  the  broche  or  brocadinl  design  or  ornaments  shall 
not  be  considereil  by  the  :ipprais(*rs  in  determinins  the  nmnb«‘r  of  threads  in  the 
tissue,  nor  shall  such  thr«‘ads,  whenever  bleached  or  dycnl,  be  subjected  to  the 
surtaxes  established  for  bleaching  or  dyeiii};. 

Class  IV,  Group  2,  Note  II,  Clause  A. 

Tissues,  broebe  or  woven  like  brocades,  referred  to  in  Rule  10,  Disposition 
1st,  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  the  surtax  of  35  per  cent 
uiton  the  corresponding  duties. 
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C’lass  V,  (iroup  2,  Note  II,  Clause  A. 

Tissues,  broche  or  woven  like  brocades,  referred  to  in  Rule  10,  Disposition 
1st,  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  the  surtax  of  ,10  per  cent 
upon  the  correspondiuK  duties. 

The  (loverninent  of  Cuba  has  decreed  the  following  modifications 
in  Class  II,  grouj)  3,  paragraph  53,  of  the  customs  tariif,  eifective 
November  27,  1008: 


(rt)  With  couiuion  wooden  handles,  such  as  used  by  butchers,  siioeiuakers, 
saddlers,  and  cooks,  includiu}j  table  knives  and  forks  with  coniiuon 
wooden  handles,  and  curved  pruning  knives,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

Kule  5) _ .fO.  20 

(6)  All  other  cutlery  (except  pocket  cutlery),  including  scissors,  fishing 

hooks,  T.  (Disj).  Ill,  liule  .1) _  .40 

(c)  ,Surgical  and  di'utal  instruiiieuts,  pocket  cutlery,  side  anus  (not 

fire)  and  pieces  for  same:  razors.  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  Rule  .1) _  .00 


THE  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  by  Senor  Gonzalo  be  Quesada, 
Cuban  minister  in  the  United  States: 

The  Dep.irtment  of  llie  Treasury  pul)llshed  in  the  Ofiicial  tiazette  of  Dt'ceiuber 
1.1  a  comparative  statement  showing  tlie  imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic 
dtiriug  tile  years  state<l  l)elow : 


Year.  ! 

Imports. 

Exports.  Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ItOl . ^ 

867,077,676 

$78,486,409  1906 . 

$99,  .539, 661 

$108, 909, 66.7 

1901 . 

82,N3.5,6.51 

89,978,141  1907 . 

10.5,218,208 

110,592,048 

1905 . 

103, 220, 985 

1  112,280,020  ! 

Tile  following  tal)le  sliows  the  imports  and  exports  of  Uuba,  by  countries, 
during  the  year  1!)07: 


Imports. 


United  States . 

Other  American  countries 

(iermany . 

Siiain . 

France . 

United  Kiintdom . 

Other  European  countries 
Other  countries . 


m,  447,013 
9.277,t>0.'> 
7,.’>92,;f26 
9,499,002 
6. 643,326 
1.^322.9H1 
:3, 604. 052 
1.33i,036 


Exports. 


{100,663,3.3.5 
2,  .504, 335 
3,211,959 
639,374 
3,846,217 
4,  .506, 4.58 
744, 189 
486,817 


ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  budget  now  in  force,  decreed,  on  Noveinher  li),  1008, 
the  establishment  in  Santo  Domin'ro  on  December  1  of  the  same  year, 
of  an  Academy  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Sculpture.  This  institu¬ 
tion.  for  which  $3,000  has  already  been  appropriated  and  made  avail¬ 
able,  is  to  he  under  the  supervision  and  direct  control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction.  The  academy  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  A  graded  course  of 
instruction  has  been  adopted  covering  a  period  of  four  years,  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  both  day  and  night  classes. 

RAILWAY  LINES. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  writing  from  Puerto  Plata,  sends  the 
following  account  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system  in  the 
Dominican  Republic : 

There  are  at  present  three  railroads  in  operation  in  this  consular  district, 
which  includes  the  Cihao,  or  northern  part  of  tlie  island.  One  is  from  Puerto 
Plata  to  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  It  is  42  miles  in  hMijifth,  with 
seven  stations,  and  is  the  projterty  of  the  Government.  The  second  is  from 
Santiago  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mocha,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the 
Government,  and  althonjih  still  in  course  of  construction,  is  in  operation  as 
far  as  completetl.  In  a  short  while  it  will  be  entirely  to  Mocha.  The  third  is 
from  Sanchez,  on  Samana  Bay,  to  La  Vejta,  about  S2  miles,  with  a  !>-mile 
branch  from  Baird  station  to  San  Francisco  de  Macoris.  This  road  is  owned 
by  a  Scotch  capitalist. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  iiosslble,  the  Dominican  Government  intends  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  from  the  seaiwrt  Monte  Cristi  to  Santiafto,  and  another  from 
Mwha  to  I.«‘i  Vega.  The  former  will  follow  the  valley  of  the  Yaqne  del  Norte, 
oi>ening  a  section  extremely  rich  both  in  agricultural  and  timber  products. 
The  latter  will  connect  the  government  railway  with  the  Sanchez-I.a  Vega  road, 
thus  giving  railroad  connection  between  Monte  Cristi,  the  extreme  northwestern 
seai>ort,  I’nerto  Plata,  the  northern  port,  and  Sanchez,  on  the  far  eastern  coast, 
taking  in  all  the  ImiKwtant  towns  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Republic. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  enacted  a  law,  which  went  into  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  190(5,  which  provides  that  30  per  cent  of  the  internal  revenues  be  api)lied 
to  the  construction  of  r.ulroads,  or  rather  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital 
invested  in  the  building  of  railroads,  whether  by  private  coriwrations  or  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Government.  It  provides  that  interest  may  be  paid  up  to  G  i)er 
cent;  that  a  bonus  of  .$2,000  be  allowetl  for  each  kilometer  (0.021.37  mile)  con¬ 
structed;  and  that  this  iwrtiou  of  the  revenues  shall  not  be  use«l  for  any  other 
puriwse. 

The  Government  took  over  the  Central  Dominican  Railway  from  the  old 
Dominican  Improvement  Company  in  February  of  this  year,  so,  as  yet,  no 
1.30 
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oiiinion  can  bo  forined  in  i-0}?ard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  government  owner- 
sliip  in  tills  Kepultlic.  Tlie  railway  is  under  tlie  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  is  managed  locally  by  a  capable  Scotch  engineer.  The  road  is  being 
regraded,  up-to-date  engines  and  rolling  stock  are  being  Installed,  and  it  is  to 
l.e  put  in  a  good  condition  generally. 

The  old  engines,  cars,  and  rails  were  imported  from  Relgiuni.  lint  all  the  new 
eipiiiunent  came  from  the  United  States.  This  includes  everything  used  except 
tit‘s.  which  are  made  from  a  native  wood  of  about  the  hardness  of  mahogany. 
It  is  said  to  have  great  lasting  qualities  and  costs  only  l.o  ctmts  iier  tie. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  FORESTS. 

Constil  R.m.pii  J.  Tottex,  of  Ptierto  Plata,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  supply  and  consumption  of  timber  in  the 
Dominican  Reptiblic  and  the  need  of  sawmills: 

I  luring  the  last  ten  years  the  Dominican  Republic  has  exported  cabinet, 
trim,  and  construction  wof)ds  (mahogany,  lignum-vit:p.  sittinwood,  etc.)  to  the 
value  of  considerably  over  a  half  ndlllon  of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
imitorted  <luring  the  same  period  practically  alt  lumber  ust‘d  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  costing  in  round  inimbers  about  .$2,000,000.  Tiiis  condition  exists  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  on  the  island  great  forests  of  excellent  building 
woods.  These  include  many  varieties  of  gre.nt  economic  value,  but  the  one 
wldcli  is  best  known  to  the  lumberman  and  which  probably  exists  in  the  largest 
(piantity  is  tlie  yellow  jiine.  It  has  bwii  variously  estimated  that  there  are 
from  1,0(X»,000  to  l,,%tK),0(M)  acres  of  pine  woods  in  the  Repulilic.  They  run  from 
12  to  .lO  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  will  cut  close  to  lO.tKlO  feet  per  acre. 

The  pine  belt  runs  east  and  west  through  the  central  part  of  the  island,  in 
the  Provinces  of  I.a  Vega.  Azua,  Santiago,  and  Monte  Cristi.  In  many  places 
the  facilities  for  logging  are  esiiecially  good,  there  being  much  fine  timber  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Yaque  del  Xorte,  the  Uamu,  and  the  Yaque  del  .Sur  rivers  and 
their  tributaries. 

In  1007  4.000,(KX>  feet  of  lumber  were  imported  into  the  Dominican  Republic, 
about  1,000.000  fwt  were  turned  out  by  the  local  mills,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  .‘?.0(X).(XiO  feet  were  sawed  by  the  country  peojde  in  the  interior  with  hand¬ 
saws. 

It  would  s«*m  that  there  is  an  excellent  field  for  a  combined  turpentine  plant 
and  s.iwmill.  The  i»ine  st'ems  to  be  very  rich  in  resin  and  will  work  up  much 
better  after  the  trees  have  been  tappe<l  for  at  least  a  year.  Turpentine  sells 
for  .$1  iK'r  gallon. 

The  disposition  of  this  Government  is  friendly  to  foreigners  coming  for  legiti¬ 
mate  investment.  They  are  given  absolutely  the  same  rights  as  the  Dominicans, 
but  should  not  expect  special  concessions  or  privileges. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  under  date  of  November 
1,  1908,  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  loan 
oif  10,000,000  , sucres  ($4,870,000)  for  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the 
public  debt  guaranteed  by  the  federal  revenues.  This  will  be  accom- 
jdished  by  the  issue  of  5  jxn*  cent  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  1  per  cent  amortization  fund,  the  bond  issue  to  be 
guaranteed  by  some  of  the  federal  revenues.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan 
Avill  be  used  e.xclusively  in  the  payment  of  the  internal  debt,  thus 
releasing  the  federal  revenues  pledged  to  the  payment  of  said  debt 
and  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

APPROVAL  OF  CONTRACT  WITH  GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO 
RAILWAY. 

On  November  (»,  1908,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
promulgated  a  legislative  decree  of  November  1,  approving  the  con¬ 
tract  made  ad  referendum  between  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and 
the  Guaya<iuil  and  Quito  Railway  Company  on  September  JIO,  1908, 
with  certain  modifications  and  additions,  the  principal  ones  of  which 
are  as  follows:  Article  9  is  changed  to  read  1, 404,000  pesos,  and  arti¬ 
cle  21  is  eliminated.  The  company,  in  addition,  agrees  to  deliver  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  of  June  14, 
1897,  and  November  20,  1908,  with  the  exception  of  the  gradient, 
within  a  period  of  two  3’ears.  Anj’  (|uestions  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  company  are  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  article 
27  of  the  contract  of  June  14,  1908. 

SANITATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyu,  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Serv¬ 
ice,  Chairman  of  the  ('ommission  for  the  Prevention  and  Spread  of 
Contagious  Diseases  in  Guayaipiil,  Ecuador,  has  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  that  port  is  situated  an  extensive 
plan  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  Salutary  recommendations  are 
made  concerning  the  treatment  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  bubonic 
plague,  and  the  entire  subject  of  sanitation  is  disciussed  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  an  able,  thorough,  and  detailed  manner.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  put  into  immediate 
effect  the  plans  recommended,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  obstacle  will 
132 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHURCH,  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 


»  This  stately  edifiee  dates  from  the  early  colonial  period,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  hnildings  and 

most  prominent  ehurehes  of  the  eapital  of  the  Republic. 
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bo  overcome  and  that  a  way  will  soon  be  found  to  put  into  operation 
these  practical  and  scientific  recommendations. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  IN  QUITO. 

The  Quito  Electric  Li"ht  and  Power  Company  has  submitted  to 
the  municipality  of  Quito  the  bases  of  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
an  electric  tramway  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  the  capital.  If  the 
proposition  is  accepted  the  company  will  have  the  right  to  charge  for 
each  passenger  carried  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Quito  a  tenth 
of  a  sucre  (about  o  cents),  and  on  the  suburhan  lines  0.04  of  a  sucre 
(about  2  cents)  per  kilometer,  or  fraction  thereof,  per  passenger  car¬ 
ried.  The  proposed  term  of  the  concession  is  seventy-five  years. 

lender  the  plan  submitted,  after  T  per  cent  has  been  paid  on  the 
capital  invested  the  municipality  will  participate  in  the  remaining 
net  profits  of  the  company  during  the  first  ten  years  to  the  extent  of 
5  per  cent,  10  per  cent  during  the  second  ten  years,  15  per  cent  during 
the  third  ten  years,  and  20  per  cent  during  the  remaining  forty-five 
years.  Work  on  the  tramway  is  to  be  commenced  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

TRADE-MARK  LAW. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  j)as.st>d  a  new  trade-mark  law,  which 
is  of  especial  interest  to  manufacturers  of  proprietary  goods  and 
others  interested  in  the  international  protection  of  jiroperty  rights 
in  proprietary  articles.  The  United  States  Trade-Mark  Association 
believes  the  passage  of  this  law  will  stimulate  the  trade  in  American 
proprietary  articles  in  Ecuador,  and  believes  a  like  result  would  fol¬ 
low  should  other  Latin-American  countries  enact  similar  laws. 

PERU  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  QUITO. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador  to  participate  in  the  National  lixposition  of 
Quito  to  be  held  in  the  capital  of  Ecuador  in  1009. 

TAX  ON  AGUARDIENTE. 


A  recent  law  governing  the  production  and  sale  of  liquors  in  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador  j)rovides  that  a  sole  tax  of  25  ceufacos  ($0.12) 
per  liter  shall  be  levied  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  or  aguardiente. 


ESTIMATED  COFFEE  PRODUCTION.  1908-9. 

The  estimated  cotiee  production  of  (luatemala  for  the  season 
1908-9,  from  October.  1908,  to  September,  1909.  inclusive,  is  810,000 
quintals  of  clean  coffee,  as  compared  with  888,155  quintals  duriii" 
the  same  period  of  1900-7  and  079,049  quintals  durinir  the  sea¬ 
son  1905-0.  The  exports  of  (iuatemalan  coffee  for  the  season  1907-8 
ajrjri’cfrated  373.100  bajrs.  as  compared  with  054.495  bags  for  the 
season  1900-7.  The  shipments  to  San  Francisco  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1908  were  51,717  bags.  Coffee  is  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Ocos.  Champerico.  and  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  the  <|uan- 
tities  shipped  from  these  ports  in  the  season  1907-8  being,  respec¬ 
tively.  08.805.  100.970.  and  143,331  bags,  as  compared  with  10<>.393. 
j  309.(»11.  and  238.491  bags,  resiiectively,  in  1900-7  and  78,494.  209.750, 

and  217.052  bags,  respectively,  in  1905-0.  The  bulk  of  the  1907-8 
croj)  was  shipped  to  Hamburg. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HAITI,  PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

This  is  a  stronff  financial  institution  of  the  Republic,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  84,000,000.  The 
Government’s  financial  transactions  are  carried  on  through  this  bank. 
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A  PICTURESQUE  SCENE  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  HONDURAS. 


HONDURAS 
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MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

In  accordance  with  Article  I  of  the  convention  concerning  future 
Central  American  conferences,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Peace  Conference  in  the  City  of  Washington,  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1907.  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  appointed  a  Monetary 
Commission  to  study  the  monetary  system  of  that  Republic,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  relation  to  the  systems  of  other  States,  as  well  as  matters 
relating  to  the  custom-house  systems,  the  systems  of  Aveights  and 
measures,  and  other  matters  of  an  economic  and  fiscal  nature  which 
it  inaA"  be  deemed  expedient  to  make  uniform  in  Central  America. 
The  official  title  of  the  Commission  is:  ‘‘'Comhion  Anxiliar  de  la 
Pt'imera  Conferencia  CentroamericanaP  and  its  personnel  is  General 
Jose  Maria  Reixa,  Chairman.  Senor  Federico  Travieso,  and  Senor 
Octavio  R.  Ugarte,  Secretary. 

RAILWAY  FROM  THE  NORTH  COAST  TO  JUTICALPA. 

On  September  28,  1908,  the  Government  of  Honduras  granted  to 
James  P.  Henderson,  through  his  representative  in  Tegucigalpa,  a 
concession  for  the  construction  of  a  broad-gauge  railroad  from  the 
north  coast  of  the  Republic  to  Juticalpa.  American  material  is  to 
be  used  in  building  the  line,  and  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  complete 
annually  at  least  20  kilometers  of  branch  lines.  Work  must  commence 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  contract  by 
the  National  Congress.  The  concessionaire  is  to  receive  alternate  lots 
of  oOO  hectares  of  government  lands  for  each  kilometer  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  branch  lines  constructed.  In  places  Avhere  the  railway  pa.sses 
through  private  lands  the  Government  Avill  give  the  conces-sionaire 
public  lands  in  other  parts  of  Honduras.  Construction  material  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties.  The  life  of  the  concession  is 
for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years.  A  deposit  of  $5,000  is  required 
of  the  concessionaire  as  a  guaranty  of  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  part  of  the  contract. 


CONCESSION  FOR  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  BALSAM. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  Dr, 
Julio  Lang  for  the  exploitation  of  balsam  of  liquidambar  on  the 
national  public  lands  of  the  departments  of  Intibuca,  Gracias,  Coma- 
yagua.  and  Santa  Barbara  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  machinery 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  exploitation  and  shipment  of  the  bal¬ 
sam  may  be  brought  into  the  Republic  by  the  concessionaire  free  of 
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customs  duties,  and  no  export  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  balsam 
shipped  abroad  during  the  life  of  the  concession.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  G  centavos  (0.02358  cent)  per  kilo¬ 
gram  of  balsam  extracted.  The  concessionaire  is  prohibited  from  de- 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  FIRST  QUARTER  1908-9.  j 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during  the  ; 

first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-0  (July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1908)  was  $80,110,334.80  silver,  consisting  of  imports  to  the 
value  of  $35,125,850.01  and  exports  amounting  to  $50,984,484.79,  as 
compared  with  $125,732,780.12  during  the  same  period  of  1907-8,  ^ 

made  up  of  imports  valued  at  $00,930,734.52  and  exports  aggregating 
$04,790,051.00,  or  a  decrease  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  jieriod  of  1907-8  in  the  imports  and  exports  of 
42.30  per  cent  and  21.32  per  cent,  respectively. 

11  I 

\ 


BUILDING  A  NEW  WAGON  ROAD  NEAR  SABANA  GRANDE,  HONDURAS. 

stroying  the  trees  exploited,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  damages 
if  he  contravenes  this  provision  of  the  contract.  The  exploitation 
is  to  be  commenced  in  each  of  the  departments  mentioned  within  a 
year  from  August  27,  1908. 
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The  imports  and  expoids,  by  grand  divisions,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  vear  11)08-0  are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


Graiul  divisions. 


Europp _ _ _ _ _ _ — .  Ij, 

Asia _ 

Africa _ _ _ 

North  -America _ _ _  18, 

Centrai  America _ _ _ 

South  America - 

West  Imiies _ 

Oceania- - - - - 

Totai - - - - - -  35, 


Pexos. 
,7(i.'), 280.04 
571,730.08 
19,231.41 
,490,870.70 
7,88.5.87 
141.9:18.70 
31,410.81 
97,483.44 


The  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  consisted  of  products, 
valued  in  Mexican  money,  as  follows:  Minerals,  $32,090,927.47 ;  vege¬ 


table  products,  $14,033,130.r)0;  animal  products,  $2,474,175.09;  manu¬ 
factured  products,  $480,415.33;  and  sundry-  products,  $1,299,830.40. 
05357— Hull.  1—09 - 10 
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CUSTOMS  DUES,  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  FISCAL  YEAR  1908-9. 

The  total  imjiort,  export,  and  port  dues  collected  at  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  Eepuhlic  of  Mexico  during  the  months  of  July.  August, 
September,  and  October,  1008,  amounted  to  $12,int).“247.7G  ^lexican. 
The  total  for  October,  1908,  was  $3,433,111.42  Mexican  silver,  made 
up  of  imports,  $3,273,000.31;  exports,  $49,401.23;  and  port  dues, 
$110,043.88. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  20,  1908,  provides  that  wheat 
imported  into  the  liepublic  of  ^Mexico  from  December  1.5,  1908,  to 
April  30,  1909,  inclusive,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  peso  per  100 
kilograms,  gross  weight. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  RAILWAY  MERGER. 

An  interesting  report  of  Finance  Minister  Jose  Ives  Limaxtour, 
recently  submitted  to  the  ^lexical!  Congi-ess,  shows  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  known  as  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  which  is  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  Mexican  National  railways,  is 
capitalized  at  $400,000,000  ^lexical!  currency,  made  U2)  of  $00,000,000 
first  preferred  shares,  $250,000,000  second  jireferred  shares,  and 
$1.50,000.000  ordinary  shares.  The  Mexican  Government  holds  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  first  jireferred  shares,  $20,550,580  of  the  second  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  received  in  exchange  for  second  preferred  stock  of  the 
National  Railroad.  $40,000,000  of  second  iDreferred  shares  received  in 
exchange  for  Mexican  Central  Railway  stock,  $21,988,000  of  ordinary 
shares  received  in  exchange  for  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
road,  and  $127,4()0.000  ordinary  shares  received  as  jiart  comjiensation 
of  the  Government's  guaranty;  or  a  total  interest  of  $230,004,580. 
This  is  a  majority  of  the  cajiital  stock,  and  makes  the  Government  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  corjioration. 

IVith  reference  to  the  general  mortgage  bonds  earning  the  4  per 
cent  interest  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Limaxtour  shows 
that  the  jiro^iosed  issue  is  $18(5,000,000  gold,  but  that  the  amount  at 
jiresent  on  which  interest  will  have  to  be  2iiiid  is  only  $00,000,000, 
which  at  4  2JeT  cent  will  require  $2,400,000.  lie  states  that — 

If  it  be  ad(le<l  that,  in  accordance  with  article  13  of  the  decree  of  July  0, 
1907,  the  ai»i)roval  of  the  I)ei)artnient  of  Finance  is  necessary  for  any  new 
emission  of  bonds,  it  will  ai>i)ear  that  it  will  be  in  the  Government’s  power  to 
regulate  tlie  issue  of  ct‘rtiHcates  that  directly  or  indirectly  affcKd  its  liabilty,  so 
that  new  issues  will  only  be  made  on  a  sc-ale  commensurate  with  the  increased 
earning  capacity  of  the  company  and  when  it  is  highly  probable  that  those 
eaniings  will  be  snfticient  to  amply  cover  both  the  former  charges  and  the  new 
ones  to  be  assumed. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO. 


PARADE  OF  CARRIAGES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

This  isdiicof  till'  uiiii|iit'  nii<)  iitlrnctivc  feiitnri'S  of  life  in  the  im  tro|M)lis  of  llio  Kcpnhlic.  TIu' ilrivi’«ny.  wliicli  comiiionces  iit  llu‘  I’Ihzii  Mayor,  or 
irroiit  scinarc  in  front  of  tlio  National  ralaco,  runs  thnaitrli  the  heart  i>f  the  hnsiness  set'tion,  leads  past  the  .Maiiieda  itito  the  eelehrated  I’aseo  de  la 
Itefornia— a  splendid  Ixadevard  ’J  miles  lontt,  lined  with  statues  and  trees — and  terminates  in  the  {triainds  of  the  large  park  and  military  fortress  of 
Chapnltepee. 
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As  to  the  iinniediate  results  of  the  merger,  Mr.  Limantour  says: 

In  the  present  state  of  atlvaneenient  of  the  peiuliii};  financial  operations,  of 
certain  iejiai  detaiis,  and  the  administrative  or>;anization  of  the  national  raii- 
ways,  the  }ireat  projwt  for  concentratin;;  in  tlie  hands  of  a  sinjiie  Mexican 
corporation  the  ownership  and  inanaKeinent  of  the  two  most  extensive  railway 
systems  of  the  country  may  be  rejiardetl  as  accomplislied  in  all  its  essential 
features. 


REGISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  MINING  COMPANIES. 

The  proposed  new  mining  law  of  Mexico,  while  it  prohibits  for¬ 
eign  companies  from  acquiring  mines  in  the  Republic  in  their  own 
right,  does  not  affect  the  requirements  as  to  registration,  such  com¬ 
panies  still  remaining  subject  to  the  j^rovisions  of  article  24  of  the 
Commercial  Code,  which  provides  that — 

Foreign  corporations  which  desire  to  become  established  or  to  create  branches 
in  the  Itepnhlic  shall  present  and  cause  to  he  recorded  in  the  Commercial  Reg¬ 
istry,  in  addition  to  a  protocolized  copy  of  their  statutes,  contracts,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  their  incorporation,  an  inventory,  or  their  latest  balance 
sheet,  if  they  have  any,  .as  well  as  a  certificate  proving  that  they  have  been 
organized  and  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries,  said  certificate  being  is.sued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Uepnblic  accreilited 
to  each  country,  or,  if  there  be  no  Minister,  by  the  Mexican  Coiisid. 

According  to  this  article  the  documents  required  are  a  certified 
copy  of  the  charier,  of  the  by-laws,  and  the  certificate  of  legal  in¬ 
corporation  i.ssued  by  the  Mexican  Minister  or  Consul.  These  docu¬ 
ments  should  be  .sent  to  a  notary  public  in  the  capital  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  civil  judges,  accompanied  by  an  application  for 
the  judge's  authorization  to  protocolize  them.  If  the  papers  are  in 
order  and  the  translations  properh'  done,  the  judge  retui-ns  them  to 
the  notary  to  be  protoc*olized.  The  notary  makes  a  full  summaiy 
of  the  contents  of  the  documents  and  enters  it  in  his  protocol,  paying 
to  the  stamp  office  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  the  operation.  A 
transcript  is  then  made  of  the  documents  or  their  translation,  and 
the  notary  certifies  to  its  exact  conformity  with  the  originals.  This 
transcript,  or  tcstituonio,  properly  made  out  and  duly  attested,  is  then 
jiresented  at  the  C'ommercial  Registry  for  inscription  and  annota¬ 
tion.  The  transcript  is  then  delivered  to  the  representative  of  the 
company  in  Mexico,  to  be  held  as  evidence  of  the  legal  existence  of 
the  company  in  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  registration  of  the  trans¬ 
script,  or  testimonio,  is  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  1  per  mil  for  the 
first  $.‘)00,000;  0.50  per  mil  for  the  second  $500,000,  and  0.10  per  mil 
for  the  capital  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  These  charges  are  in  Mexican 
currency. 

Joint  stock  companies  are  required  to  publish  a  yearly  balance 
sheet,  together  with  the  personnel  of  their  management,  in  compli- 
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aiice  with  the  provisions  of  article  '2-^  of  the  same  C'ode.  Should 
these  conditions  not  be  coniiilied  with,  the  person  contracting  in  the 
name  of  a  foreign  company  becomes  personall}’  liable  for  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed,  and  is  subject  to  the  penalizations  prescribed  for  the 
non-registration  of  documents.  All  companies  properly  registered 
are  subject  in  all  their  ojierations  in  Mexico  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  Kepublic. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  ^lexican  Congress  modifying 
many  of  the  schedules  of  the  customs  tariff.  Among  the  items 
affected  are  sacks,  various  fabrics,  envelopes,  machinery,  (ireek 
raisins,  straw  goods,  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery, 
ready-made  cotton  goods,  j’arn,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  International  Oil  and  Gas  CompaiUL  with  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  organized  on  August  23,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  proposes  to  take  over  oil 
rights  and  concessions  in  the  districts  of  Iturbide  and  Camargo,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  covering  a  territory 
estimated  at  from  8,000.000  to  10,000,000  acres,  and  to  exploit  the 
same  on  a  large  scale.  Experts  are  now  examining  the  oil  fields  of 
the  company,  and  when  tlieir  reports  are  received  and  acted  upon 
the  proper  machinery  will  be  selected  and  several  wells  will  be  bored. 

Among  the  principal  oil  rights  acqnin'd  by  this  company  is  an 
exclusive  concession  granted  on  June  2,  1008,  to  ALBiam)  Terrazas, 
to  prospect  for  petroleum  over  the  public  lands  of  the  two  districts 
of  the  State  mentioned  and  to  exploit  the  same,  together  with  its 
products,  for  a  period  of  ten  v’ears.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  belt  of  western  Texas  extends  across  the 
border  into  eastern  Chihuahua  and  that  that  region  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  these  products.  Other  companies  have  prospected  for  oil  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  reiiorts  received  from  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  most  encouraging  and  flattering.  The  exploitation  of  the 
petroleum  and  gas  deposits  in  northwestern  Mexico  will  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  Kepublic,  and  will 
enable  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  to  be  carried  on  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  “  Pacific  ^larine  Review  ”  announces  that  Jebsen  &  Ostrander, 
of  Seattle,  have  concluded  a  traffic  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway,  effective  in  January,  1909,  for  a  monthly  passenger  and 
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cargo  steamship  service  between  Puget  Soiiiul,  San  Francisco,  and 
^Manzanillo.  This  service  is  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  $(*>0,000 
gold,  provided  the  arrangement  is  extended  to  all  ports  of  Central 
America  as  far  south  as  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  Between  San 
I'rancisco  and  Manzanillo  the  vessels  will  not  touch  at  any  interme¬ 
diate  ports,  and  trips  are  scheduled  to  be  made  between  these  two 
ports  in  five  days  and  one  night.  From  Manzanillo  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  rail  the  .time  of  transit  is  thirty  hours,  and  it  is  thought 
that  a  considerable  passenger  traffic  will  be  developed  over  this  route. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  include  San  Diego,  California,  the  port 
nearest  Los  Angeles,  in  the  schedule.  Vessels  from  Manzanillo  to  the 
north  will  touch  at  San  Diego,  San  F rancisco,  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 
The  vessels  assigned  to  this  service  are  the  German  steamers  Krna 
and  ETla^  steel,  single-screw  ships.  *2,178  tons,  net.  The  dead-weight 
capacity  is  4,000  tons.  These  vessels  can  accommodate  C4  first-class, 
24  second-class,  and  1,300  steerage  passengers.  Quite  a  trade  in  flour 
is  developing  between  the  l*uget  Sound  country  and  Centi*al  America. 

COFFEE  CROP. 

According  to  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  Consul-General  of  Great 
Britain  in  Mexico,  the  coffee  crop  for  the  season  of  November,  1908, 
to  April.  1900,  will  aggregate  81,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
33.000,000  pounds  for  the  season  of  the  previous  year. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  FORESTS  OF  QUINTANA  ROO. 

The  ‘■‘‘Diana  Ofciair  of  November  7,  1908,  contains  the  full  text  of 
the  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Colonization 
and  Industry  with  Rodolfo  Reyes  for  the  exploitation  of  88,000  hec¬ 
tares  of  timl)ered  lands  belonging  to  the  Government  in  the  Territory 
of  Quintana  Roo.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  exploit  the 
mahogany,  cedar,  cabinet  and  dyewoods  found  on  the  lands  referred 
to;  also  to  extract  gums  and  resins. 

HACIENDA  DE  SAN  ANTONIO  Y  HUIPULCO  RAILWAY. 

According  to  a  contract  made  with  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Tramway  Company  of  Mexico,  the  former  has  agi‘eed  to  construct  a 
railway  line  in  the  Federal  District  between  the  Hacienda  of  San 
Antonio  and  TTuipulco.  The  road  is  to  be  completed  within  three 
years  from  October  *23,  1908. 

MODIFICATION  OF  POSTAL  CODE. 

On  November  19,  1908,  a  decree  was  promulgated  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  modifying  certain  sections  of  the  postal 
code,  the  changes  to  become  effective  Febi'uary  1,  1909.  These  modifi- 


GATHERING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  MEXICO. 

Strawberries  of  a  delicious  flavor  are  prown  iti  various  districts  of  tiie  Mexican  plateau,  especially  at  Irapiiato,  in  the  State  of 
(ineretaro.  where  they  ripen  in  December  and  are  exjiorted  in  large  quantities  to  the  l  iiited  States.  The  cultivation  of 
strawberries  has  received  considerabie  attention  in  recent  years  in  tiic  States  of  Aguascaiientes,  tpieretaro,  and  .Morelos. 
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cations  refer  chiefly  to  the  issuance  and  payment  of  domestic  postal 
money  orders  and  relate  to  the  sending  of  advices,  the  procedure 
necessary  to  be  followed  when  money  orders  are  lost,  the  revenue 
stamps  required,  and  the  penalties  incurred  hy  the  postal  authorities 
for  omission  or  delay  in  the  sending  of  money-order  advices. 

ZINC  MINING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  compliance  with  instructions.  Consul  Louis  A.  M.vrtin,  with  the 
cooperation  of  II.  B.  Pulsifek,  mining  expert,  has  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  covering  the  zinc-mine  industry  of  Chihuahua: 

Zinc  ore  bodies  are  fomul  in  the  followin.y:  camps  in  the  State  of  Cbiluiabiia  ; 
(1)  I'icacbos,  on  tiie  Kansas  City,  .Me.xico  and  Orient  Railroad,  less  than  100 
iniies  from  Presidio  del  Xorte,  opposite  the  Te.xas  border,  where  carbonate  ores 
are  mainly  produced;  sulidiides  occurring;,  but  not  on  a  commercial  scale:  (2) 
Santa  Enlalia,  near  the  city  of  Chihnahna,  prcxluces  carbonate  ore  e.xclnsively ; 
(:>)  near  Sau  Ysidro,  on  the  Chihuahua  and  I'acitic  Railroad,  where  sulphides 
only  are  produced:  (4)  Almoloya,  where  carbonate  and  silicate  are  produced, 
and  Parral  and  Santa  Rarbara,  i)rodncin:i  sulphides  only. 

The  zinc  ore  bodies  are  found  associated  with  silver  lead  mines,  and  in  this 
way  partake  of  the  development  of  the  latter,  although  certain  mines  might 
proiKU-ly  be  called  “  zinc  mines.”  In  every  case,  however,  silver-lead  ores  are  those 
sought  for  and  mined.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  crude  zinc-bearing 
ores,  more  or  less  well  exposed,  in  the  .state  at  1,0(10,000  tons,  viz,  Picacho,  00,000 
tons;  Santa  Eulalia,  100,000  tons;  San  Ysidro,  200, (HK)  tons;  Almoloya,  oO.OOO 
tons;  Parral  and  Santa  Rarbara,  (i(M),(KK)  tons.  The  probable  available  amount 
is  many  times  this,  most  of  the  present  mining  being  at  very  moderate  depths. 

The  carbonate  and  silicate  ores  are  running  from  32  to  4.1  per  cent  metallic 
zinc,  as  broken  off,  after  the  merest  hand  sorting.  Crude  sulphide  ores  will  run 
from  10  to  35  i)er  cent  metallic  zinc.  The  carbonate  ores  always  carry  a  trilling 
amount  of  silicate,  sometimes  a  little  lead  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  iron 
minerals. 

The  suli»hide  ores  are  always  comi)lcx  and  must,  as  at  present  disimsed  of,  be 
milletl.  A  silver-lead  concentrate,  possibly  carrying  some  iron  and  gold,  is  the 
marketable  product  always  pi'ocurable  at  the  same  time  as  the  zinc  concentrate. 

The  mines  are  in  all  possible  conditions  of  development,  from  the  simplest 
tunnel  adit,  where  the  ore  is  found  at  or  above  the  tunnel  level  and  is  simply 
broken  down,  run  through  chutes  into  the  mine  car,  and  pushed  to  the  open,  to 
where  the  ore  is  found  at  moderate  depths.  1(H)  to  400  feet,  and  reached  by 
shafts  and  drifts  or  by  tunnels  and  internal  hoists.  Ore  is  seldom  found  at  con¬ 
siderable  depths,  as  at  1,(5(K)  feet,  but  iu  such  case  it  is  reached  by  hlgh-si)eed 
first-motion  hoists.  This  special  case  is  In  a  very  large  and  rich  silver-lead 
mine,  where  the  zinc  ore  may  be  said  to  be  a  valuable  by-product. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  is  mine<l  by  hand  drilling,  but  power  drills, 
worked  by  compressed  air  from  steam  or  gas  engines,  supplied  with  producer 
gas,  are  used  in  the  larger  mines  and  will  supplant  hand  drilling  as  the  mines 
become  develoiied. 

Sulphide  ores  pre.sent  hard  and  complex  milling  difficulties.  Formerly  zinc 
ores  were  a  detriment  to  sulphide  ores.  The  ores,  being  valuetl  for  the  silver- 
lead  content  and  disi)osed  of  to  the  smelters  without  removing  the  zinc,  were  not 
only  losing  their  zinc  value,  but  were  peiiiilizeil  for  its  presence:  but  from  a 
detriment  it  is  now  changed  to  a  valuable  product,  conseiiueut  on  the  art  of 


HOME  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

Ttii!<  >•'<  xituiiU’d  in  the  Cloloiiia  Romii  district,  one  of  the  liiKhest  and  most  dcliKhtfid  sections  of  the  Mexican  caintul.  TIic  gardens  arc  lillc<i  witli 

flowering  plants  which  bloom  tlie  year  round. 
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separating  and  ntllizing  the  zinc  portion.  Mines  equally  rich  as  those  worked 
are  found  idle  and  nneiinipited  in  developing  plants,  owing  to  local  conditions 
and  inanageineut. 

Even  during  these  times  of  unusual  depression  in  the  metal  market  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  large  scale  are  in  progi’oss  at  stweral  of  the  nunes,  and  the  future 
industrial  development  will  surely  be  of  great  magnitude. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  presents  certain  complica¬ 
tions  from  the  fact  tliat  the  ore  occurs  with  otlier  valuable  ores,  as  at  Santa 
Eulalia,  or  that  other  valuable  products  are  ol)tained  at  the  same  time,  as  at 
the  nnne  near  San  Ysidro,  or  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  mines  are  at 
present  working  much  under  normal  capacity. 

At  Picachos  tlie  case  is  simi)le;  zinc  ore  alone  is  producinl,  and  practically  all 
tlu‘  cost  is  that  of  labor.  The  total  cost,  mining  and  hauling  t<»  points  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  sliould  not  excee<l  .$12.32  (American  currency,  wlilch  is  tlie  unit  used 
througliout  this  report)  per  ton. 

From  the  udne  near  San  Ysidro,  where  mining  cost  is  very  low,  where  4~> 
per  cent  zinc  is  produced  from  zinc  concentrate,  witii  silver-lead  concentrate, 
the  total  cost,  mining,  handling,  freightage,  etc.,  to  iK)ints  in  Kansas  should  not 
be  much  more  tlian  $13.57  per  ton. 

In  Santa  Eulalia  the  cost  of  production  is  also  very  low,  and  the  total  cost, 
laid  down  at  points  in  Kansas,  sliould  not  exceeil  .$!).75  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  mines  are  producing  almost  the  wliole  amount  now  lieing 
shipiied  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  wliich  for  Septemlit‘r  and  October  was 
about  125  tons  jier  day. 

From  Picachos  comes  carbonate,  lead-free,  45  per  cent  zinc;  from  San  Ysidro, 
sulphide  concentrate,  45  per  cent  of  zinc;  from  Santa  Eulalia,  carbonate,  lead- 
fri'c,  35  per  cent  of  zinc. 

As  far  as  known,  thei'e  are  no  facilities  for  smelting  zinc  ores  in  Mexico. 
Coal  and  wocmI,  the  chief  fuels  in  Chihuahua,  are  too  exiiensive,  the  wholesale 
jirices  being  as  follows  per  ton:  Coal,  .$(>  to  $S;  wood,  .$3  to  $.5.  The  production 
of  zinc  ore  and  concentrates  is  a  new  industrial  development,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  the  product  is  shipped  to  tlie  Fnlted  States  exclusively. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  TREE  COTTON. 

The  Mexican  Herald  ”  states  that  there  liave  recently  been  formed 
three  large  agricultural  companies  for  exploitation  in  ^lexico.  All 
were  organized  in  the  United  States  and  two  are  to  exploit  cara- 
vouica,  or  tree  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations.  The  Herald  ”  says : 

The  iiroperties  of  the  tree  cotton,  which  are  now  attracting  tlie  greatest  of 
attention  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  can  lie  grown  most  successfully  in  this 
country  and  sold  at  higlier  prices  than  the  best  grades  of  other  cotton,  have 
been  exploited  by  Doctor  Olsskn-Sekfer,  and  he  has  interesteil  considerable 
capital  in  tlie  enterprises  of  cultivating  the  tree.  The  two  companies  are 
capitalized  at  $1,0(X),(X)0  gold  each,  and  each  plantation  will  be  of  8,000  acres. 
The  plantations  adjoin  each  otlier,  both  lieing  in  tlie  State  of  Chiapas.  It  is 
planned  to  begin  each  with  original  plantings  of  l,5t>0  acres  to  the  tree  cotton 
and  1,000  acres  to  tobacco.  Another  of  the  big  companies  recently  formed  is 
the  Tezonapa  Valley  Plantation  Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Arizona  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,200,000  gold.  This  company  has  been  formed 
to  acquire  and  develop  tropical  plantations  in  Mexico.  Tliis  activity  in  the 
tropical  plantation  business  is  another  factor  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
Republic. 


COFFEE  CROP  1907-8. 

I'he  British  Consul  at  (iroytown,  Nicaragua,  reports  the  juehl  of 
the.  Nicaraguan  coffee  crop  for  1907-8  at  about  14,000,000  pounds. 
The  crop  for  1908-9  is  estimated  at  lO, 800, 000  pounds. 

MINING  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  an  increased  development  of  the  mining  industry 
in  Nicaragua  in  the  near  future  is  very  flattering.  Some  of  the  min¬ 
ing  concessions,  which  have  withdrawn  from  the  jiublic  considerable 
areas  of  valuable  mining  lands  and  prevented  the  general  prospector 
from  e.xamining  and  exploiting  them,  may  soon  be  declared  forfeited 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  grants.  Another  thing 
that  will  greatly  stimulate  the  mining  industry  in  the  Republic  is  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Bocas  del  Toro  to  the 
neighboring  mining  districts.  American  capitalists  are  interested 
in  this  enterprise,  and  as  the  railway  will  run  through  a  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  section  considerable  traffic  will  lx‘  assured  it  from  the  time 
that  it  is  opened  to  the  public.  Bananas  can  be  cultivated  in  large 
quantities  along  the  proposed  route,  and  other  products,  such  as  to¬ 
bacco,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  grow  to  perfection  in  this  part  of  Nicaragua. 
On  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the  development  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Republic  are  at  the  present  time  most 
promising. 
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MINING  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  British  reports,  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  exten¬ 
sively  prospected  by  miners  in  1907.  and  40  mines  were  claimed,  as 
compared  with  31  in  1900.  Nearly  all  the  mountain  streams,  whether 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea  or  into  larger  rivers  of  the  Republic, 
show  abundant  evidence  of  having  traversed  gold-bearing  placers, 
and  at  some  points  of  the  seashore,  particularlv  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivei*s,  sands  containing  small  quantities  of  gold  are  found.  These 
rivers  and  sands  present  a  fine  field  for  gold  dredging  and  placer  min¬ 
ing.  Notwithstanding  these  manifest  advantages  and  the  richness 
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.‘111(1  accessibility  of  the  mining  regions  of  the  countrj',  thei'e  has  been 
but  little  development  or  exploitation  of  new  properties  for  some  time, 
and  no  development  in  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  no  new  mines 
liave  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  ^lany  of  the  re¬ 
gions  are  virgin  and  otter  excellent  inducements  to  prospectors  and 
capitalists. 

The  Darien,  or  Cana,  gold  mines,  belonging  to  an  English  company, 
[lartially  suspended  operations  recently  for  a  considerable  time  for 
lack  of  funds,  but  a  reconstruction  was  ett'ected  by  French  capitalists 
and  work  has  been  resumed.  The  gold  bullion  shipped  from  this 
mine  in  11)07  was  valued  at  $172,iJ80.  This  mining  district  is  48 
miles  from  the  port  “  El  Real,"  and  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  make  the  Cana  mines  and  the 
mining  region  of  the  neighborhood  easily  accessible. 

PROPOSED  RAILROAD  FROM  PANAMA  TO  DAVID. 

A  projiosition  has  been  made  to  the  Government  of  Panama  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Panama  to  David,  and  to  develop 
the  port  of  Panama  as  a  suitable  terminal  for  the  proposed  railroad 
when  completed.  The  project,  which  has  been  submitted,  comprises 
the  building  of  a  standard-gauge  railroad,  and  is  based  upon  obtain¬ 
ing  a  government  guaranty  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent  on 
$.‘),,-)00,000  first-mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  enterprise.  The  maximum  of  this  guaranty,  according  to 
the  estimate  furnished,  would  not  cost  the  Government  in  excess  of 
$247,500  jier  annum.  It  is  calculated  that  the  guaranty  would  cost 
the  Government  the  first  year  $45,000;  the  second,  $117,500;  the 
third,  $202,500,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  $247,500  per 
annum.  After  the  sixth  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  of  the 
railroad  will  rapidlj^  reduce  the  amounts  of  the  guaranteed-interest 
payments,  until  within  a  limited  period  they  will  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.  In  support  of  this  argument  the  case  of  the  Cuba  Railroad, 
which  passes  through  a  countiy  similar  in  soil,  climate,  and  topog¬ 
raphy  to  that  of  the  section  of  Panama  which  lies  west  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  is  cited.  Said  railroad  paid  operating  expenses  after  the  year 
following  its  completion  and  is  now  not  only  pa3’ing  interest  on  its 
bonded  indebtedness,  but  is  able  to  still  further  increase  its  earnings 
bj’  the  construction  of  branch  lines,  developing  the  countrj^  through 
which  it  runs,  and  to  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  persons. 

As  to  terminal  facilities  in  the  city  of  Panama,  the  offer  is  made 
to  reclaim  the  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  citj'  and  which  are 
left  hare  at  low  tide.  The  railroad  station,  vards,  shop.s,  deep-water 
docks  for  sliipping  of  any  draft,  dry  dock,  and  ship  railway  for 
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repairing  vessi4s  of  any  size  or  class,  and  an  adequate  coalin"  station 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  railroad  and  maritime  requirements 
of  the  port,  would  be  established  on  this  reclaimed  land.  At  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  railroad  are  to  he  natives,  and 
commissary  supplies  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  local  market. 

The  (lovernment  is  to  receive  49  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  railroad  company,  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  canwing  on  the  enterprise,  with  the  right  to  acHpiire  the 
remaining  51  per  cent  after  ten  years,  and  to  designate  three  of  the 
members  who  compose  the  hoard  of  directors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  construction  <»f  this  railroad  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Panama,  and  the 
development  of  the  port  will  encourage  local  coastwise  navigation 
and  trade  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Kepublic.  The  future  of  the 
enterprise  depends  iqion  the  action  of  the  National  Congress. 

FISCAL  CONDITIONS. 

George  T.  IVeitzel,  American  Charge  d'Atfaires  at  Panama,  in 
sending  the  following  salient  features  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Treasury  of  Panama  to  the  National  Assembly  of  that  Repub¬ 
lic,  says  that  1  halhou  of  Panama  currency  is  equal  to  $1  American 
currency : 

Diiriuf;  1007  the  imports  from  the  Uiiiteil  States  amounted  to  .$5,190,904,  and 
from  elsewhere,  .$4,.>(!7,4S0,  makiii}:  a  total  of  .$*.)..504,4.50.  To  this  should  he 
added  }r<H)ds  Imiwrted  by  the  Isthmian  t'anal  Commission  and  not  paying  duty, 
$13,40S,.3,59.  The  exports  aggregated  $1,!)00,005,  70  i)er  cent  of  the  total  being 
bananas. 

The  revenues  of  the  llepuhlic,  principally  customs  duties  and  excise  taxes, 
during  1!K>7  amounte«l  to  $2,4.39,302.  Concerning  the  exitenditures,  the  Secretary 
states:  “My  estimate  of  expenditures  of  $2,433,.S0(i  iK*r  annum  reaches  those 
figures;  and  as  the  Itepubllc  of  Panama  has  no  war  budget,  happily,  nor  foreign 
nor  internal  debt,  it  will  soon  have  a  surplus  if  we  keei*  within  the  present  esti¬ 


mate.”  The  assets  of  the  CJovernment  are  as  follows: 

Interest-bearing  securities,  etc.,  deposited  in  New  York _ $G,  300, 000 

Current  account  in  New  York _  1,  505.  .307 

Funds  in  (lovernment  Treasury _  55, 390 

Deposited  in  (lovernment  bank _  2.50,  (KK) 


Total 


8, 110,  097 


CENTRAL  RAILWAY  REPORT. 

The  ^ops  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Kaihvay  Company, 
limited,  for  the  year  ended  June  80.  1008,  Avere  £80, ‘208,  the  Avorking 
exjAenses  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  £50.027,  leaA’ing  the  net 
receipts  of  the  railAAay  for  the  year  mentioned  £35,580. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  extending  the  line  to  Encar- 
nacion,  about  117  kilometers  from  its  jiresent  terminal.  The  surAeys 
for  this  extension  liaA'e  been  completed,  and  the  plans  AA'cre  presented 
to  the  (ioAernment  in  July,  and  as  soon  as  approA’ed  the  construction 
Avill  begin,  the  necessary  i-ails  and  materials  being  already  on  the  spot. 

The  5  per  cent  debenture  stock  of  this  railAA'ay  AA’ill  receiA’e  a  diA’i- 
dend  of  41  per  cent. 

It  is  expected  that  the  neAA'  line  AA  ill  be  completed  before  July,  1012, 
by  AA’liich  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  Rail- 
AA’ay  AA’ill  haA’e  been  extended  to  meet  it. 

TRANSFER  OF  CONTRACT. 

The  GoA^ernment  of  Paraguay  has  granted  permission  to  the  con¬ 
cessionaire  of  the  AA’ater.  seAA’er,  lighting,  and  electric-traniAA’ay  con¬ 
tract  in  the  city  of  Asuncion  to  transfer  the  same  to  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  compaiiA’  that  has  been  organized  to  carry  out  these  improA’e- 
ments.  The  increase  in  the  iwpulation  of  the  capital  of  Paraguay 
renders  the  completion  of  such  public  AA’orks  imperatiAe  at  the  earliest 
])ossible  moment.  Mr.  Ciiakles  Brioiit  is  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  neAA’  compaiiA’  in  Asuncion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  AA’ork  Avill 
soon  be  commenced  on  a  part  or  all  of  these  im2)roA’ements. 


THE  PETROLEUM  BELT  OF  NORTHERN  PERU. 

Bulletin  No.  50  of  the  Society  of  Mining  Engineers  of  Peru, 
published  at  Lima  in  1007,  and  illustrated  AA’ith  a  handsome  map 
and  geological  sections  and  A’ieAAs,  contains  a  detailed  and  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  petroleum-bearing  district  of  northern  Peru. 
It  has  long  been  knoAA’n  that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  petro¬ 
leum  in  some  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  Kepublic,  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  extensiA’e  and  systematic  exploitation  of  these  great 
resei’A’oirs  of  natural  AAealth. 
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From  a  historical  staiulpoint  the  discover}'  of  petroleum  in  Peru 
is  very  interesting  and  dates  to  1591,  when  Father  Acosta  recorded 
that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  to  Peru  had  seen 
najihtha  floating  on  the  sea  near  Cabo  Blanco  or  Parinas,  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  zone  now  under  consideration.  Later  the  Spanish  Crown  con¬ 
ceded  the  entire  petroliferous  territory  of  Peru  to  Capt.  ^Martin 
Arx)xso  Graxdixo.  Previous  to  182G  the  Peruvian  Government  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  the  property,  and  on  that  date  it  was  sold  to 
Senor  Quixtaxa,  who  in  1827  transferred  it  to  Senor  Diego  be 
Lama.  Senor  Lama  distributed  the  territory  among  his  thirteen 
sons,  the  portion  known  as  “  Parinas  and  La  Brea  ”  becoming 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Josefa  Lama,  avIio  in  1878  bequeathed  it  to 
Senor  Gexaro  IIelguero.  The  latter  gentleman  sold  it  to  Dr. 
Herbert  Taveddle  in  1888,  and  its  last  owner  has  leased  it  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Pacific  Petroleum  Company  (Limited), Avhich  noAV  exploits  it. 

Senor  Diego  de  Lama  probably  discovered  petroleum  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Zorritos,  and  with  the  help  of  Senor  Alejaxdro  Kudexs 
formed  a  company  in  New  York  for  its  exploitation.  In  1870  TIexry 
Smith,  an  American,  became  interested  in  the  petroleum  deposits 
at  Zorritos,  and  in  1875  formed  a  partnership  Avith  Senor  Faustixo 
Pi.AGGio,  Avho,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  in  1883,  became  the  sole 
proprietor.  The  latter  gentleman  noAV  exploits  about  100  claims,  on 
Avhich  there  are  200  Avells  Avith  a  maximum  depth  of  2,000  feet  and 
an  aA'erage  depth  of  about  1,500  feet.  The  output  of  this  property 
is  about  1,000  tons  of  crude  petroleum  per  month. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  commenced  to  exploit  for  petroleum  at 
Dibitos  in  1901,  and  encountered  oil  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The 
total  production  of  Lobitos  from  January  to  September,  1900,  Avas 
15,000  tons  of  crude  oil. 

The  refinery  at  Zorritos  is  not  equiiiped  Avith  the  most  modern 
machinery,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  practical  and  experienced  men,  and 
good  results  are  obtained.  The  oil  from  La  Brea,  Avhich  is  heavy 
and  of  a  dark-greenish  color,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  is 
couA'erted  into  pitch.  The  refinery  at  Talara  is  similar  to  that  at 
Zorritos.  It  contains  two  large  and  tAVo  small  stills,  the  gases  from 
Avhich  pass  to  a  condenser,  and  from  thence,  in  liquid  form,  to  a 
reservoir  in  Avhich  the  lienzine  is  separated  from  the  kerosene,  the 
product  being  stored  in  separate  tanks  and  the  kerosene  pumped  to 
the  agitator,  Avhere  it  is  purified. 

The  Province  of  Tumbes,  Department  of  Piura,  in  northern  Peru, 
contains  two  geographical  and  geological  divisions,  that  is  to  say, 
the  coastal  plain  and  the  mountainous  regions.  The  coastal  plain 
consists  of  the  territory  occupied  by  tertiary  and  post -tertiary  sedi¬ 
ments  to  the  Avest  of  the  spurs  and  foothills  of  the  Cordillera,  In 
northern  Piura  and  in  the  interior  of  Tumbes  the  sediments  of  the 
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coastal  plain  have  boon  subjected  to  folds  and  faults  of  small  dis- 
2)lacement.  The  tertiary  of  the  central  and  soutbern  parts  of  Piura 
<rives  way  to  post-tertiary  accumulations,  represented  by  the  dejwsits 
of  the  coastal  jilateau  of  Paita  and  Piura.  At  Paita  these  deposits 
are,  ai)iiroximately,  (>0  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  sink 
frradually  in  the  valley  of  Piura  to  almost  sea  level.  The  coast  and 
interior  of  these  districts  are  covered  by  sand  dunes  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  wind.  The  Silla  de  Paita  and  the  Cerro  de  Etea 
are  the  jiartially  buried  remains  of  the  mountain  region  in  the  coastal 
plain. 

I'be  mountainous  region  includes  the  western  slope  or  foreland  of 
the  cordillera,  and  consists  of  deep  modern  valleys  j)eri>endicular  to 
the  general  trend  of  the  chain.  The  bottoms  of  the  princijial  valleys 
have  strong  gradients  above  the  level  of  the  sediments  of  the  coastal 
plain,  but  the  lower  j^ortions  of  the  valleys  are  covered  to  great  dei^ths 
by  these  sediments.  One  or  two  fragments  of  tertiary  age  have  been 
found  in  the  formations  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Ecuador,  but 
in  Peru  the  formations  consist  largely  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rock  more  ancient  than  the  tertiary  formation,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  granites  in  the  region  of  La  Cajiitana,  which  have  been  in¬ 
jected  in  sandstone  that  ajipears  to  lie  stratigraphically  not  far  from 
the  base  of  the  whole  tertiary  series. 

Two  lithographically  distinct  formations  are  found  in  the  area 
between  the  Tumbes  and  Zarumilla  rivers,  the  uj^j^er  portion  of  the 
section  being  formed  by  a  series  of  relatively  soft  clays  and  sands, 
and  the  lower  of  harder  and  more  comjiact  rock  composed  princiiially 
of  sandstones.  Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  whether  the  latter  for¬ 
mation  belongs  to  the  petroleum-bearing  clays  and  sands  of  Zorritos. 
The  Zorritos  coast  consists  of  sandstones  of  various  degrees  of  hard¬ 
ness,  with  here  and  there  an  argillaceous  layer  in  the  uiii^er  section, 
while  the  lower  is  comprised  of  red  and  dark-brown  clays,  with  lenses 
of  sands  and  occasional  conglomerates.  Faults  exist  in  this  region. 

Investigations  of  the  various  wells  show  that  the  most  productive 
groups  are  sittiated  in  front  of  Zorritos  along  the  margin  of  the  sea¬ 
shore,  in  the  Tusiyal  and  Peroles  canyons,  and  on  the  beach  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tijeritas  River.  Petroleum  is  found  in  these  wells  at 
dejiths  varying  from  200  to  1.040  feet,  and  in  some  of  the  districts — 
at  Tijeritas,  for  examjile — three  petroliferous  strata  are  known,  the 
deepest  of  which  is  less  than  400  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Zorritos 
petroleum-bearing  sands  are  of  local  extension,  the  most  productive 
localities  being  situated  in  the  strongly  folded  formations  where  the 
sands  are  covered  and  succeeded  by  impermeable  clays. 

At  La  Breita,  near  Mancora,  an  exploratory  bore  hole  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  455  feet,  petroleum  being  encountered  at  90,  140, 
19G,  and  442  feet,  resi^ectively,  the  first  three  being  in  conglomerate 
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and  sandstone  and  tlie  fourth  45  feet  above  the  clay.  A  study  of  the 
entire  zone  shows  that  phyllades  form  the  base  of  the  section,  which 
is  the  principal  formation  of  the  Amotape  chain  and  its  proloiijration 
northeast  toward  the  western  cordillera.  A  series  of  sandstone  reclines 
on  these  phyllades,  hut  owiu"  to  the  irregularity  of  the  dips  and  the 
local  faults  the  thickness  of  the  diti'erent  formations  can  not  he  easily 
calculated.  The  pre-tertiary  beds  are  lu-ohably  not  more  than  200 
feet  thick,  while  the  overlying  unconformable  sandstones  are  approxi¬ 
mately  .“100  feet  thick.  The  sandstone  series  are  covered  with  clays 
with  accidental  interstratifications  of  sand  400  to  000  feet  thick, 
followed  by  sandstones  containing  disseminated  bands  of  clay,  con¬ 
glomerates,  fragments  of  phidlades  and  granite,  and  occasional  nod¬ 
ular  masses  000  feet  thick.  This  formation  merges  gradually  into 
red  clays  with  numerous  silicious  bands  near  the  top.  The  Zorritos 
wells  are  in  the  highest  part  of  this  series,  the  total  thickness  being 
approximately  4,000  feet.  The  Breita  well  is  situated  in  the  central 
sandstone,  which  overlies  the  lower  clays.  It  can  therefore  be  deduced 
that  the  coastal  plain  of  this  Province  contains  two  petroleum-bearing 
strata,  the  upiier  one  at  Zorritos  and  the  lower  one  at  Breita. 

•  4’he  surface  geologi'  at  Lobitos  discloses  numerous  interstratified 
beds  of  sandstones  and  clays,  some  of  which  are  highly  fossiliferous 
and  l)elong  to  the  middle  tertiary.  This  zone  is  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  a  fold  whose  axis  lies  northwest  of  the  seashore  and  extends  50 
kilometers  farther  north  to  ^lancora.  Local  folds  occur,  however, 
which  must  lx‘  taken  into  consideration  in  exploring  this  district  for 
petroleum.  A  fault  is  visible  in  the  cliff  near  Lobitos,  consisting  not 
of  a  clean  fractiu’e,  but  of  a  crushed  zone  75  to  100  feet  wide,  in  which 
blocks  of  sand  and  interstratified  clays  have  been  squeezed  and  mixed 
together.  This  fault  may  continue  for  some  distance  inland  and  may 
have  altered  the  normal  position  of  the  petroleum-bearing  horizon. 
Only  one  petroleum  level  has  been  encountered  near  the  surface  at 
Lobitos.  but  others  may  exist  deeper  down. 

The  formation  at  Negritos,  which  is  10  kilometers  south  of  Talara 
and  25  kilometers  from  Lobitos,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  place. 
The  London  Pacific  Petroleum  Company  is  established  on  the  small 
bay  to  the  north  of  Negritos.  The  counti’v  to  the  east  and  southeast 
is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  extending  some  distance  into 
the  interior,  where  they  finally  disappear  in  the  plain.  The  remains 
of  the  town  of  Ixi  Brea,  one  of  the  first  places  in  Peru  to  produce  pitch 
or  thick  petroleum,  are  in  this  district.  The  petroleum-bearing  rocks 
are  not  continuous  over  large  areas,  but  are  found  in  local  sands  in¬ 
cluded  between  large  masses  of  clay.  This  signifies  that  the  petroleum 
zone  of  Negritos  is  modified  by  local  folds  and  faults. 

Considering  the  petroleum  belt  geologically,  it  should  be  borne  in 


mind  that  the  mountainous  region  contains  limestones  w 
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injr  to  tlie  fossils,  belonjr  to  the  most  recent  tertiary  formation,  from 
which  it  is  deduced  that  the  clays  and  sands  lying  iinconformably 
upon  the  limestone  must  be  post-tertiary,  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sandstones  are  older  than  the  limestones.  The  essential 
structures  for  the  storage  of  petroleum  exist  in  the  peti’oleum  belt  of 
northern  Peru. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  PEARLS. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  the  company  entitled  “  Perlffera 
del  Peru.”  organized  by  Paul  E.  Llona,  to  exploit  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  Sechura  Bay,  Peru.  The  results  of  the  experimental  explorations 
made  by  a  practical  diver  have  l)een  most  satisfactory.  The  conces¬ 
sion  was  granted  October  31,  1908. 

FUSION  OF  MINING  COMPANIES. 

According  to  a  recent  arrangement,  the  ‘\Vndara  "  and  Oro  de 
Pasco  Camana  "  mining  comitanies,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
£115,000,  have  consolidated  into  a  single  company.  New  crushing 
machinery,  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  ore  daily,  will  be  installed, 
and  14  kilometers  of  Decauville  railway  constructed  to  Quilca.  A 
large  force  of  men  is  at  work  in  digging  a  canal  to  be  used  as  a 
water  course  to  supply  the  electric  power  to  drive  the  triturating  mill 
and  other  machinery  of  the  company. 
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IMPORTS  FOR  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1908  the  imports  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  consisted  of  5.085,108  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at 
$1,154,048,53  silver  ($401,000').  The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
imported,  expressed  in  silver,  were  as  follows:  Cotton  manufactures, 
$421,444.50;  hardware,  $71,023.32;  flour,  $52,538.80;  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines.  $44.557.95 ;  boots  and  shoes.  $41,498.07 :  coffee  sacks,  $37.800.23 ; 
wines,  $27,736.08 ;  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles, 
$27,081.01 :  silk  fabrics,  $22.230.75 ;  and  woolen  goods,  $19,748.59. 

The  countries  sending  the  greatest  value  of  products  to  Salvador 
during  the  period  referred  to  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $420,- 
809.80;  Germany,  $124,540.10;  United  States,  $324,889.04;  Belgium, 
$:M,505.52:  France.  $81,104.86;  Italy,  $34,705.00;  Cuba,  $30,308.15; 
and  Spain.  $28,044.88. 

(i.j;3.57— Bull.  1—09 - 11 
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CONSULAR  INVOICES  FOR  POSTAL  PARCELS. 

The  (loveniiuent  of  Salvador  ha.s  decreed  that  on  and  after  Jannary 
1, 190!),  no  postal  parcel  will  he  i)assed  thron«;li  the  cnstoin-honse  unless 
it  is  accoinjianied  by  a  consnlar  invoice.  Only  invoices  covering  goods 


“WHITE  HOUSE,”  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

The  residence  of  the  President  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  and  prominent  edifiees  of  the 
city.  A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  the  tower  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  the  city,  and 
the  wooded  heights  of  the  fertile  valley  surrounding  it. 

of  a  value  of  le.ss  than  5  gold  pesos  ($1,825)  will  he  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  fee  for  the  consular  certification  of  the  invoice. 


TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA.  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  trade  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  for  the  ten  months  end- 
in"  October,  IhOS,  show  that  the  total  forei^Di  commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  the  period  mentioned  was  $*2,303.3‘23,101,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,T31,82(),012  for  the  same  period  of  1007.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1008 
were  $000,552,701  and  $1,402,770,310,  resix'ctively,  as  compai’ed  with 
$1,210,084,020  and  $1,511,841,002,  respectively,  for  the  same  period 
of  1007. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  October,  1008,  was 
$274,040,258,  as  compared  with  $202,1(55,0  1  7  in  October,  1007.  The 
imports  and  exports  in  (October,  1008,  were  $102,037,207  and  $172,- 
002,001,  respect iveh',  as  compared  with  $111,012,021  and  $180,- 
253,200.  respective!}',  during  the  same  month  of  1007. 

The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Dominican  Republic,  Central  and  South  America  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1008  amounted  to  $387,121,417,  as  compared  with 
$484,302,570  for  the  same  period  of  1007.  The  imports  of  the  United 
States  from  and  the  exports  to  the  Latin-American  countries  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1008  amounted  to  $224,030,041  and  $102,- 
484,470,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $282,082,701  and  $201,- 
070,815,  respectively,  for  the  same  period  of  1007. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  the  United  States  from 
and  the  exjmrts  to  the  Latin-American  countries  during  the  two 
periods  under  comparison : 


Countries.  1 

Imports  for  first  ten 
months  of — 

Exports  for  first  ten 
months  of— 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Central  .\meriean  States:  ' 

Costa  Rica— . . . . 

$4, 806, .106 

$3,012,307 

$2,241,724 

$1,880,479 

(iiiateniala _ _ _ _ _ 

4,104,3r)6 

1,719,699 

1,994,0.51 

1.426,243 

Hoinluras _ 

2,()0;‘),429  ' 

1,611,866 

1,-500,876 

1,290,828 

Niearasua. . . . . 

1,021.16!) 

8(i4,270 

1,443,819 

1,049,899 

PanaiiiH _ _ _ 

1,430,9.'>2 

1,160,683 

15,482,107 

13,9(>5,!«W 

Salvador _ 

1,171.557 

1  991 ,870 

1,364,011 

l,Ui8,224 

Mexieo _ _ _ 

50,672,861 

34,590,777 

57,703,065 

38,322,647 

l\est  Indies: 

1 

Cuba . . . . . 

87,173,802 

73,711,96') 

44,411,810 

34,968,41.3 

Haiti . . . . . . 1 

[  1,061,222 

;i)9,220 

2,;i82,870 

2,714,478 

P(  uniniea  n  Kei  lubl  ie. . . . . 

3,111,117 

5,159,377 

1 

2,192,049 

2,230,7:13 

South  Aincriea: 

1 

Argentine  Repubiie— . . . . . 

Bolivia _ _ _ 

14,526,098 

'  10,366,719 

24,795,807 

27,612,7.36 

«)0,7n 

13,815,627 

Brazil- . . . 

72,072,864 

.58,523,010 

17;788i642 

Chile . . . . 

15,473,873 

'  10,569,902 

9,598,077 

I  4,578,217 

Colombia _ _ _ _ _ 

5,272,730 

)  5,765,640 

2,5(i9,805  I 

3,oi8,;i;i9 

Eeuador . . 

2,371 ,3;)8 

1,779,544 

1  ,,563,446 

l,r)02,606 

Paraguay . 

5,427 

1  15,141 

140,759 

53,545 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ 

0,006,192 

1  4,940,454 

5,611,257 

5,147,946 

Uruginiy . . . . 

2,791,274 

1,7.57,8.31 

3,214,625 

2,708,867 

\  enezuela . . . 

(>.•157,572 

0,011.808 

2,218,975 

1,98.5,149 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1907. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  (Geological  Survey,  the  value 
of  pig  iron,  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  aluminium, 
antimony,  tin,  and  jilatinum  produced  in  IbOT  was  $903,0‘24,00r),  as 
compared  with  $88(5,1 10.8r)()  in  11)0(5.  The  value  of  nonmetallic  prod¬ 
ucts,  consisting  of  coal,  gas,  petroleum,  etc.,  in  1907,  was  $1,1(5(5,105,- 
191,  as  compared  with  $1,017,090,178  in  190(5.  The  value  of  unspeci¬ 
fied  mineral  products  in  1907  was  $100,000,  as  compared  with  $200,000 
in  1900.  The  total  value  of  metallic  and  nonmetallic  mineral  products 
in  1907  was  $2,009,289,190,  as  compared  with  $1,904, 007,0;54  in  1900. 
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WOOL  SHIPMENTS  IN  1908. 

The  wool-exjioi’ting  season  of  Uruguay  for  1908,  closing  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  records  total  shipments  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  of  94.418  hales.  For  the  season  of  1907  the  quantity  shipped 
comprised  81,534  hales,  against  74,030  hales  in  the  previous  season. 

The  leading  destinations  for  wool  exported  from  the  country  were 
as  follows : 

Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  94,418  hales;  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
28,003;  Dunkirk,  21.901:  Antwerp,  17,920;  Havre,  12,953;  Liverpool, 
7,005.  In  this  record  advanced  shipments  are  noted  for  all  ports, 
whereas  the  (piantitv  destined  for  New  York  declined  in  1908  to  1,599 
hales  from  5,359  hales  in  the  preceding  year. 

EXPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  IN  1908. 

In  the  season  for  1908,  extending  from  October  1,  1907,  to  Septem- 
lx‘r  30,  1908,  Uruguay's  reported  exports  of  hides  and  skins  aggre¬ 
gated  1,752,975,  comprising  1,717,53(5  ox-hides,  21,724  horse-hides,  and 
13,715  sheeji-skins,  the  figures  being  practically  the  same  as  those  re¬ 
corded  for  the  season  of  190(5-7. 

As  a  receiver  of  oxhides  the  United  States  stands  first,  with  452,142, 
followed  by  Belgium.  344,38(5:  (lermany,  323.201;  France,  198,234; 
and  other  Europe,  exclusive  of  Great  Britain,  3(52,914. 

Tallow  shijmients  show  notewoi’thy  gains,  figuring  for  14,044  pipes 
and  9.08(5  hogsheads,  as  compared  with  13,341  pipes  and  1,973  hogs¬ 
heads  in  the  previous  season,  while  hair  remains  practically  station¬ 
ary  at  something  over  1,000  hales. 


URUGUAY. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  total  customs  revenue  of  the  Republic  of  T'rujniay  for  the 
nine  months  from  January  to  September,  1908,  was  $10,419,858,  as 
comiiared  with  $10,248,053  in  the  same  period  of  1907,  and  $9,879,049 
durin<r  the  same  months  of  1900.  The  increase  in  the  revenues  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same 
j)eri()d  of  last  year,  is  $171,805. 


SURPLUS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1907-8. 


Data  from  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Republic  of  I’^ruguay 
shows  that  there  was  a  superavit  of  $2,027,100  for  the  fiscal  j’ear 
ended  June  30,  1908,  or  an  inci'ease  of  $227,11(5  over  the  estimate  of 
the  budget  for  the  year. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  National  College  of  Cruguay,  at  Montevideo,  a  project  was 
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discussed  looking  to  the  reorjranization  and  enlargement  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning.  The  plan  proposed  includes  the  purchase  of  27 
hectares  of  land  adjoining  the  present  grounds,  to  he  used  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  huildings  and  as  a  campus  for  field  sports. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  OCTOBER.  1908. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Repuhlic  of  Uruguaj’  in  October.  1908. 
amounted  to  $1,030.9.55.17,  as  compared  with  $1,021,450  during  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year. 


ARGEXTINE  LEGATION,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 


This  structure  is  comnioctidus  iiiul  artistic,  and  tlie  (grounds  well  kept  and  attractive.  IturiUK 
the  fiowerinK  season  the  large  be<l  in  the  foreground  displays  in  varied  colored  flowers  the 
name  of  the  legation. 

CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY  COMPANY  IN  1908. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  were  £508,044.  against  £493,082  for  the 
same  jieriod  of  1907.  an  increase  of  2.91  iier  cent  as  compared  with 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  working  expenses  increased 
11.1  per  cent  in  1907-8  as  compared  with  those  of  1900-7.  The  net 
profit  for  1907-8  was  £235.940.  as  compared  with  £248.700  in  1900-7, 
or  a  decrease  of  5.15  per  cent.  The  company  proposes  to  pay  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  2.5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,  MARACAIBO  VENEZUELA. 

This  uniqui'  statuo  iif  Christoplicr  rolumbiis,  showing  an  outline  of  the  hemisphere 
(iiseovered  i)y  tliat  gr-’at  navigator,  (K'cnpies  the  center  of  one  of  the  i)rincipai  squares 
of  the  city  of  .Maracaibo. 

(Photo — Underwood  &  Underwood.) 


BOLIVAR  SQUARE,  VALENCIA,  VENEZUELA. 

Valencia,  the  enpilnl  of  the  Stale  of  Caralaibo.  Venezuela,  is  24  miles  from  I'uerto  Cabello  on 
the  ('arihUain  .Sea  ami  2  miles  from  Lake  Valencia.  The  memorahle  haltle  of  t'aralwbo.  in 
which  General  Simon  Bolivar  was  the  central  ligure,  and  which  ended  monarchical  iHUver 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  was  fought  near  the  lake  on  June  2t,  1821. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  FIBERS. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  extraction  of  fibers  and  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  the  indu.stry  in  general,  the 
(lovernmenl  of  Venezuela,  under  date  of  November  11.  1908.  granted 
a  concession  to  Ahraiiaji  Tirado  for  the  installation  of  a  fiber-ex¬ 
tracting  plant  to  exploit  the  native  products  of  the  Republic,  known 
by  the  name  of  cocuiza,  cocu^,  etc.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right 
to  import  at  one  time  the  machinery  and  supplies  necessary  for  the 
installation  of  the  factory,  which  must  be  in  operation  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  concession.  The  life  of  the  concession  is  six 
years,  and  the  industry  and  its  products  are  free  from  federal  taxa¬ 
tion  during  that  period. 

OIL-FACTORY  CONCESSION. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  a  new  industry  in  Venezuela,  a  con¬ 
cession  has  been  granted  In'  the  Government  to  Carlos  A.  Perez  to 
establish  a  linseed-oil  factory,  in  such  part  of  the  Republic  as  he 
may  elect,  within  one  year  from  November  0.  1908.  The  concession¬ 
aire  is  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exploiting  this  Tndustry  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  which  term  may  be  extended  at  the  option  of 
the  Government  for  an  additional  period  of  two  years.  The  machin- 
eiT  and  supplies  needed  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  may  be 
imported  in  one  installment  free  of  customs  duties. 

CHANGES  IN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  has  decreed  that  hemp  or  flax  fiber 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cords  shall  jiay  duty  according  to  class 
2  of  the  tariff,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  centimes  (1.93  cents)  per  kilo. 
The  surtax  of  25  per  cent,  levied  heretofore  on  .sheet  glass,  not  sil¬ 
vered,  white  or  colored,  is,  according  to  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  October 
1,  1908,  abolished.  Such  glass,  therefore,  will  jni}’  25  centimes  (4.825 
cents)  per  kilogram. 

WAGON  ROAD  BETWEEN  PUERTO  CABELLO  AND  SAN  FELIPE. 

President  Castro  has  appropriated  40,000  holimrs  ($8,000)  for 
the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  San 
Felipe.  The  road  will  be  built  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  AVorks. 
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